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sorry you did not speak of this before. It is a 


On Friday, Miss Murphy had declared, in a 
voice trembling from her efforts to keep back 
the tears, that she could not put up with 
George White another day. He wassimply an 
“ instrument of torture,” she said. 

The principal looked sympathetic, but said, 
with a sigh, that it was a sad thing to turn a 
ten-year-old boy into the street, and that is 
what would have to be done if she gave him 
up; no one else could manage him. 

“ Well,” she replied, “it is a case of turning 
either him or me out.’ I have tried everything. 
Kindness he laughs at; severity he sneers at. 
He has done everything that a child bent on 
mischief could do. If I were not the victim, it 
would be rather amusing to see the infinite 
variety of his devices for making mischief in the 
school. Every time he puts his hand into his 
pocket, I shudder for fear it will come out with 
a rat or a mouse in it.” 

“But what ever makes you think that?” 
said the principal, looking amused in spite of 
his sympathy. 

“T was foolish enough to show fear, one day, 
when a rat came sauntering in from the hall. 
Yes, I mounted the chair and did all the things 
that people laugh at women for doing.” She 
smiled at the thought, and then, recollecting 
the woes of the day, she sighed. 

“ You are tired out; go home, and on Mon- 
day George shall get his walking-papers. I am 
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shame to have you annoyed in this way. Good 
night. But cheer up; your sufferings are over. 
George shall go on Monday. I must see that 
he does.” 


A DEBUT. 


On Monday life looked brighter, and the 
teacher confided to her friend that she believed 
she would try George another day. He could n't 
“spring” any surprises on her, because he had 
already done everything that could be done ex- 
cept actually producing the rat. 

George seemed unusually quiet that morn- 
ing. The school-session had not yet begun 
when a most peculiar sound seemed to issue 
from his vicinity. The children looked inter- 
ested, but George appeared so busy that the 
teacher, although suspicious, gave him the bene- 
fit of the doubt and said nothing. 

A few minutes later, the same sound, pro- 
ceeding unmistakably from George’s desk, was 
heard again. 

Miss Murphy felt herself turning pale, and her 
heart gave a convulsive leap as she thought, 
“Tt certainly must be a rat this time!” 

But George’s look of terror as she went down 
the aisle convinced her that this was something 
out of the ordinary. 

Then, at her stern request, George brought 
forth from the bosom of his jacket something 
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that looked like a ball of mud —something 
round, with woolly spots here and there; some- 
thing with a little red tongue eagerly licking the 
grimy hand that held it. 

She gazed at it in speechless amazement, 
and then her fondness for anything little and 
helpless caused her to take the tiny animated 
ball tightly to her shoulder, and say in the most 
caressing tones, “ What a dear little dog!” 


THE PUPPY IS ADOPTED. 


“ But what did you bring him to school for ? 
And how did he come to be so forlorn? And 
have you given him anything to eat?” she 
asked, turning to George. 

“JT found him in an alley yesterday, and 
took him home; but my aunt put him out this 
morning, and I had nowhere to leave him, and 
I thought he ’d be still, he ’s so little,” he re- 
plied breathlessly. “I gave him some bread, 
but he would n’t eat it, and he does n’t know 
how to drink water.” 

The children had all crowded round to see 
the dog, and from among the many suggestions 
one was selected. George was given a nickel 
to buy milk, and was told to ask the storekeeper 
to warm it a little. 

He returned in less than half an hour with 
Mr. Puppy cleaned and fed and happy; and 
the little dog spent the remainder of the morn- 
ing in the waste-basket, which had been 
cushioned with a shawl. 

At noon, George and Miss Murphy discussed 
ways and means. He was determined to keep 
the puppy, even if he had to house it some- 
where else than in his own home. 

“If your aunt sees how fond you are of it, 
perhaps she will let you keep it,” suggested the 
teacher. 

“If she thought I liked it much, she ’d be 
more likely to get rid of it, the way she did 
with my rabbit; but she won’t get it,” he said. 

“Well, we ‘ll see what can be done. We 
can manage for a day or two, at any rate; bring 
him back this afternoon.” 

“ He’s the cunningest little thing, is n’t he?” 
said the proud owner. “ Would you think any 


one could throw him in the mud, Miss Murphy ? 
I thought maybe you ’d make me take him 
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home, but I knew you would n’t hurt hin, it 
you found me out. You would n’t hurt any- 
thing, would you, Miss Murphy?” And after 
this surprisingly long speech from the boy she 
had formerly been unable to move, he went away 
with his treasure carefully hidden under his coat. 


THE PUPPY FINDS LODGINGS. 


On her way downstairs Miss Murphy had 
occasion to call upon the janitor, and suddenly 
it occurred to her that perhaps he might find a 
hole or corner for the puppy in the cellar. At 
first he refused point-blank even to consider 
the subject; then he rubbed his chin thought- 
fully and said maybe it could be managed. 
“It is too bad to deprive a kid of his pet,” 
he said; and promised that, for a couple of 
days at least, he would put him in the big box 
that held the waste paper. But, alas! when 
Miss Murphy mentioned the owner’s name, the 
kindly old man became furious. 

“Ts it George White you are asking me to do 
a favor for? That imp that hit me in the neck 
with a lump of mud and nearly ruined me best 
coat, to say nothing of giving me such a head- 
ache that I was sick for two days! If ever I 
lay me hands on Aim—” Here speech failed 
him. 

Miss Murphy confessed there were times when 
she wished some one who had the right to chas- 
tise him would exercise that right. “ But since he 
takes an interest in this little animal,” she said, 
“ T am going to try to reach him through his love 
for it, and you are going to help me, Mr. Flood ; 
I know you will. You have good reason to 
be angry, but think what I have endured for 
five hours every blessed day for a year! If I 
can forgive him, surely you can.” 

He bridled and set his lips and sputtered, and 
finally said he’d “ think it over.” 

But, alack! when George heard what ar- 
rangements had been made, he flatly refused to 
accept any favors from “ old Flood.” 

“ He'll just kill my dog. He’s only pur- 
tendin’, Miss Murphy. I know I threw mud at 
him, and I’m goin’ to hit him with a frozen 
snow-ball when I get a chance,” he said vici- 
ously. “Takes boys and bangs ’em up against 
the wall, he does; but I'll get ever with him. 
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I don’t want any old janitor to bang my dog 
up against the wall, and that ’s what he’d do if 
he got mad at him once.” 

Miss Murphy persevered, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in inducing George to go down to the 
basement with her. Mr. Flood’s manner was 
so gay and debonair that she felt a thrill of sus- 
picion, and wondered if he cou/d be so resent- 
ful in his ill humor as to punish the boy through 
his pet. 

To her surprise, he greeted George with 
“ Hello, kid! Got any mud to throw? That 
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was a nice trick to play on an old man who 
never did anythin’ to you.” 

“You did, too,” quickly replied George. 
“You bumped me up against the side of the 
school-house for nothin’.” 

Mr. Flood took him by the shoulders. 
“Well, maybe I did. I usually catch the one 
that ’s handiest, and I suppose it was your luck 
to be in the way; but did you ever think, me 
boy, how many times you did do somethin’ and 
did n’t get bumped ? ” 

This was evidently a new view of the situa- 
tion, and a smile crept into the eyes of the old 
man, and then to the lips, and, wonderful to see! 
George was laughing. He wriggled himself 
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loose with an “ Ah-h-h, go on”; and then the 
janitor and the boy fell to examining the dog 
in the chummiest way imaginable. The little 
mouth was opened for inspection, the ears 
were felt, and various other points carefully 
gone over, much to Miss Murphy’s amusement ; 
and Mr. Flood’s opinion, given after much 
rubbing of his chin, was that it was “ a mongrel 
—a nice little feller, though.” 

He said his “ ol’ woman” would give him a 
bottle of milk to bring over, and George could 
come down early and feed Mr. Puppy. 

“ Now,” said Miss Murphy, “you must be 
sure to wait until George comes, no matter how 
hungry the doggie is. My mother does n’t 
like any of us even to feed her cat. And,” 
she went on, “ George can do little chores for 
you to help pay his pet’s board.” 


HE BECOMES A MEMBER OF THE SCHOOL, 


Miss Murpuy received so many petitions to 
see the doggie that she made up her mind she 
would keep the little creature in the room. A 
rug was brought and put in a warm corner; a 
little staple was driven into the base-board, and 
to this he was chained. Always at recess he 
was to be taken down for a run; and so he be- 
came an honorary member, for the time being, 
of Room Five. 

When the principal learned of the arrival of 
the puppy he looked very dubious at first, and 
came into Miss Murphy’s room with an expres- 
sion that boded ill for the hopes of the scholars ; 
but, as if he knew he was on trial, puppy sat up 
straight on his rug to his extreme height of ten 
inches, looked the principal in the face with his 
head on one side, as if weighing Am in the 
balance, and suddenly gave a convulsive little 
leap of joy and began to lick the hand held 
out to pet him. The puppy had won. 

“Tf the superintendent has no objections, he 
may remain for the present,” said the principal. 

Before the sessions began, a throng sur- 
rounded the dog, and, until Miss Murphy posi- 
tively forbade it, he would have suffered from 
too bountiful and rich a diet at the hands of the 
generous pupils. 

His education began at once. 
took place at recess-time, for Miss Murphy’s 
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room was noted for its good order, and during 
session she allowed nothing to interfere with 
the regular work. But at recess the once quiet, 
studious children immediately became a very 
jolly lot of teachers themselves, with the amus- 
ing novelty of a dog for a scholar. 

Miss Murphy would look on at it all and 
smilingly say: “ Well, when that sullen Charlie 
Nelson took doggie up the other day, and pet- 
ted him as gently as even little Margaret does, 
and when I saw Lawrence cuff a boy who was 
stoning a cat, I cheered up.” 

At first every movement of the puppy was 
watched with extreme interest — often, I fear, 
with the result of lessons none too well learned ; 
but one day, when it seemed impossible to 
arouse any interest in arithmetic, Miss Murphy 
took the little dog into the cloak-room, where, 
in spite of his piteous little whines and the 
miserable face of George, she let him stay. 
Not one word was said, but the next day, when 
she made the slightest move in his direction, 
there was such a sudden show of studiousness 
that she thought her lesson had been taken 
to heart. 

George, who had become a reigning favorite 
in the room, was picking up wonderfully in his 
lessons, but physically he looked wretched. 
Mr. Flood and he got on very well together, 
and the janitor had established him in a fairly 
profitable paper route and secured him several 
customers. 

One day Mr. Flood came up smiling and in 
evident possession of a great joke. “ Miss Mur- 
phy,” he said, “have you never noticed that 
the pup has no name? He’s always called 
‘No. 5’s dog,’ or ‘our dog,’ or ‘ George’s dog,’ 
or ‘ the little puppy.’ 

“T have talked to George about it, but all he 
would say is, ‘ He Aas a name.’ ‘ But what ’s 
the good of a name,’ said I, ‘if no one knows 
it?’ But he’s stubborn about some things, so 
I let him alone. This morning lie was combing 


out the doggie’s coat, and talking to it and whis- 
pering and loving it, —and indeed, miss, it would 
do your heart good to see them together,— when 
he said: ‘ Now, “ Murphy,” you must sit up and 
let me get the tangles out of your frizzes, or else 
you won't be a nice little doggie.’ Then I walked 
in on him, and I thought I would have died. 
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You never saw anything so funny as the look 
on his face. 

“**Sonny,’ I said, ‘it is n’t becoming to call 
a dog after Miss Murphy ; the lady might not 
like it.’” 

The lady in question looked perfectly con- 
founded, and then, the idea of it pleasing her 
fancy, she laughed. 

“ Well,” she replied, “ I have never suffered 
from an excess of dignity; but what little I 
have will certainly be lost if that little piece of 
impudence is called ‘Murphy’; but what did 
George say?” 

“ He said he called the dog after you because 
he liked you better than anybody, but if I 
thought you would n’t like it, he ’d change it. 
I thought I ’d get your opinion.” 

“ Well, what do you think ?” 

“Tt will be confusing once in a while; but 
what if it is? You like a joke yourself and 
won’t mind.” 

Miss Murphy thought it over, then she said: 
“It’s a queer notion, but, after all, it ’s an hon- 
est one, and he seems set upon it. I think the 
children would like it, too.” So she decided to 
let George keep the name for the present. 

Next day she announced to the children the 
honor which George had bestowed upon her, 
and their ‘ooks of surprise and delight showed 
that they indorsed the boy’s choice. And thus 
“ Murphy ” was christened. 


GEORGE AND “MURPHY” MAKE FRIENDS. 


“Dip you know, Miss Murphy, that poor 
George has n’t any place to live?” whispered 
one of the scholars to the teacher one day. 

“No place to live!” said Miss Murphy, 
in astonishment. ‘“ Why, where is his aunt ?” 

“She moved two or three weeks ago, and 
George would n’t go with her. Mama has 
tried to get him to come and sleep at our house 
these cold nights, but he won’t. He ’s such a 
funny boy: he gets mad if you offer him a 
thing. ‘There are eight of us children, but my 
mama says there ’s always room for one more ; 
but really we can’t get him in. She told me to 
tell you, because she thought you might man- 
age some way.” 

Miss Murphy went down to see Mr. Flood, 
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who was as shocked as she at the state of 
affairs. 

«“ But I can do nothing, miss. I ’d take him 
home, but my wife does n’t like boys or dogs; 
but something must be done.” 

« [ll take him home to-night,” said Miss 
Murphy, “and perhaps, as ‘the night brings 
counsel,’ I may be able to suggest something 
to-morrow. Can he be of any use to you in the 
work ?” 

“ Oh, yes; he ’s neat and energetic about 
everything he does.” 

“ Could you pay him anything ?” 

“J might give him a suit of clothes, and after 
that pay him a little each week. It would make 
him more independent-like.” 

George objected very much to going home 
with his teacher when she asked him, but when 
she said, “ Why, George, my big brother is just 
wild to see ‘Murphy’ perform, and will be so 
disappointed,” he yielded. 

George was now no stranger to Mrs. Mur- 
phy, for every Saturday he appeared, beat the 
rugs, and gave the dog a bath. Nothing could 


persuade him, however, to take a cent for his 


work; he said his dinner was all it was worth. 
On every hand the teacher had to fight an in- 
dependence so fierce that it frightened her. 

“ Murphy” was put through his paces, and 
showed some accomplishments that even the 
teacher had not known he possessed. When 
George took the broom and pretended to 
sweep, “ Murphy ” took in his teeth a towel con- 
veniently dropped on the floor, and began to 
dust in the most businesslike and thorough way. 
The family said they had never had a pleasanter 
evening, and although the house was small, the 
family large, and the mother a semi-invalid, still 
George was pressed to come again. They had 
been warned to ask him no questions. 

The next day a note was written to the 
mother of eight, and, as school was about to 
close, the teacher said, “ George, will you do 
Mrs. McCarthy a favor? She wants you to 
take ‘Murphy’ over to her house,—she has 
heard so much about him,—and she says if it 
is very late when he gets through his tricks you 
had better plan to stay all night.” So one more 
night’s supper and lodging were secured for him. 
The fashion spread, and invitations poured in 
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until it seemed as if the whole school term might 
be provided for. The children proved a blessing 
to the boy. The good mothers saw that the little 
clothes were mended, and then Mr. Flood took 
him down-town and boughta complete outfit, part 
of which had been paid for by the night-work. 

“Murphy” by this time had learned many 
tricks; he would shake hands, spar, pretend to 
read a book, and he invariably dusted the table 
before lying down. Occasionally he dusted the 
teacher’s table, too; but one sad day, alas! he 
knocked over her ink and a vase of flowers, 
so she put him in the cloak-room, where at in- 
tervals he tapped for admission, but in vain. 

Her table received no more dustings. Her 
ink happened to be on Ais table one day, and, 
with his duster in his mouth, he sat looking up 
at it with the most mournful expression until a 
little girl removed it. 

He was now being thoroughly trained for 
“attention,” and a comical sight he was with 
one paw over his eye, on his nose—in fact, any 
place except where his trainer wanted him to 
put it. They never thought when poor “ Mur- 
phy” was making such a ridiculous object of 
himself, that this trick would prove his salvation. 
After a while the children of the whole school 
would gather around to see “ Murphy” at “ at- 
tention” every time he saw the big, good- 
natured policeman in the yard. 


GEORGE FINDS A HOME. 

“ Miss Murpay, do you believe in miracles ?” 
said Mr. Flood. 

“ Yes,” promptly responded Miss Murphy, “ I 
do. Why?” 

* Well, one has come to pass. 
home yesterday, who should be reading to 
my wife but George, and she’s declared many 
a time she ’d trounce him if she ever caught 
him: she can’t forget that mud he threw at 
me. I was beginning to think I had the boy 
so much on my mind that it was only a ghost I 
saw; but just then ‘ Murphy’ fell off the chair 
he was sitting on over into the coal-scuttle, and 
I heard the noise and knew I was awake. To 
say I was surprised is to put it mildly; but I 
acted as if it was the most ordinary thing in 
the world, and then I heard the news. 


When I went 
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“It appears that my wife had turned her 
ankle, and wanted sore one to go for the doc- 
tor. The lad was the first one who passed, and 
she tapped on the window for him. When he 
came back from the doctor’s, without saying 
anything to her, he 
went into the kitchen 
and began to clear up. 

She could see it all re- 
flected in the looking- 
glass. The fire had 
gone out, and he got 
the kindling; and‘ Mur- 
phy,’ who must always 
have a finger in every 
pie, brought him a 
small bit of the kind- 
ling, sometimes stand- 
ing on his hind legs, 
sometimes dancing and 
going through so many 
antics that my wife for- 
got her ankle. But 
when George began to 


sweep and the dog to 
dust, that beat any- 
thing she ever saw, and 
she laughed so loud 
that I believe it helped 


her to get well. She 
thinks a lot of the sto- 
ries in the ‘Record,’ 
and was pining toknow 
how things were turn- 
ing out with the hero- 
ine in one of the con- 
tinued stories, so she 
had George read to 
her; and that settled 
the matter: the boy and the dog are to be quar- 
tered with us. I raised a lot of objections, and 
then I was told I was an unfeeling wretch, be- 
cause she had always wanted a boy to save her 
steps,and the dog would be company for her. 
Now what do you think of that? Would you 
have believed it possible that he could have 
won her over like that?” 

“T could n’t be happier if some one had left 
me a fortune,” said Miss Murphy, at home that 
night, and every one rejoiced with her. 
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“MURPHY ” MAKES A NEW FRIEND. 

Tue children were getting ready for gymnastic 
class when the tall, fine-looking, genial super- 
intendent, accompanied by a strange gentleman, 
came in. He greeted 
the children courteous- 
ly, and then, glancing 
toward ‘“ Murphy’s” 
table, seemed utterly 
confounded by what 
he saw. 

He had not visited 
the room since the ad- 
vent of the new pupil, 
and the principal had 
forgotten to mention 
the puppy to him, so 
there certainly 
good reason for his 
astonishment. 

“ Murphy,” 
dearly loved visitors, 
sat up with the most 
interested expression, 
and, his outstretched 
paw being ignored, had 
laboriously got his paw 
to his eye and sat at 
“attention.” Mr. Leon- 
ard walked over, exam- 
ined the dog critically, 
and graciously shook 
the proffered paw ; but 
he said no word, and 
no indication of what 
he felt could be guessed. 

The march began. 
Down from the table 
leaped “ Murphy” and caught in his mouth his 
own especial wand, made just long enough to 
pass easily between the desks. He had been 
trained to keep from knocking the seats, and 
usually his whole attention was devoted to 
keeping the wand straight. 

Drawing was next on the program. The 
dog had been taught to pass pencils, but, of 
course, was allowed to do this only on special 
occasions. A basket was hung around his neck, 
and he would go demurely down the aisle, as 


was 


who 


AVE THE DOG A BATH.” 
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sober as a deacon with a collection-plate ; but 
to-day he stopped at the desk of every one of 
his particular friends, and succeeded before 
long in spilling the pencils on the floor. His 
short barks and frantic efforts to get them back 
into the basket overcame even the teach- 
er’s annoyance, and she laughed, the visi- 
tors joining in heartily. 

“ Now, ‘Murphy,’” she said, “you ’ve 
certainly distinguished yourself this 
afternoon, so you just march right 
into the cloak-room; but before 
you go you may bring me a 
ruler.” And when he crawled 
to her with it in his mouth, 

Miss Murphy gave him two 
slaps — gentle ones, it must 
be admitted—across_ the 
woolly little back ; after that, 
with his head down and tail 
between his legs, he went 
into solitary confinement. 

When the teacher was 
asked to stop a few min- 
utes in the principal’s of- 
fice, it did n’t require the 
gift of prophecy to know 
what the trouble was. The 
visitor who was there asked 
the particulars of “ Mur- 
phy’s” installation, and then 
the teacher earnestly assured 
him that the mischief of that 
afternoon was entirely out of the 
ordinary, and that usually the dog 
wasa real help instead ofa hindrance, 
that he had a more powerful influence 
on the children in the room than any 
one would have an idea of, and that he 
had made a good, earnest boy out of a little 
demon of mischief. 

“Your room,” the visitor said, “ made me think 
of a parent with an only child on exhibition. 
Just think of it—fifty guardians for onelittle dog! 


How could he behave any better? The kind- 


liness in your room is worth any amount of 
I’m sure the good 


good order, although 
order is there, too. Now, I have a couple of 
little girls who are to have a birthday-party next 


week. My sister is at her wits’ end to know 
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what to do to entertain the guests. Suppose 
you have that little fellow bring ‘ Murphy’ and 


“**SHE THINKS A LOT OF THE STORIES, SO SHE HAD 
GEORGE READ TO HER.’”’ 


spend the afternoon. I'll give him three dol- 
lars for it with pleasure.” 

“Who is that gentleman?” she said to the 
principal, after the visitor had gone. 

“It is the great Dr. B , who is making a 


study of school-room conditions. He was very 
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much interested in your experiment. He is 
coming to see you again soon.” 

Miss Murphy did not feel so sure of the de- 
light of the principal, but when he came next 
time he walked up the first thing and shook 
hands with “ Murphy.” 
demanded every night the story of the dog who 
ran around the room with a stick in his mouth, 
and shook hands with papa and barked at the 
policeman, and he wanted to get some new 
particulars. 

The entertainment at Dr. B ’s proved a 
great success, and for several Saturday after- 
noons thereafter George and his dog were 
engaged by some of the families in the neigh- 
borhood. The money he thus made was put in 
the bank, making what Mr. Flood called “a 
rainy-day collection,” and George healthy, 
happy, busy, and “ getting rich” was a very dif- 
ferent boy from the George frowsy, mischiev- 
ous, ragged, of four months ago. 





PROSTRATED. 


As Miss Murphy stepped from the car one 
Monday she was met by half the pupils of her 
room. At sight of her, tears and lamentations 
broke forth, and it tookthe bewildered teacher 
some time to learn that her namesake had been 
stolen. 

“Tt was that beautiful collar you gave him!” 
reproachfully cried one little girl; and that 
seemed to be the universal opinion, and in some 
way the teacher felt herself responsible. 

She had had six small foreign coins each en- 
graved with a letter, the whole forming the 
word “ Murphy.” The coins were fastened on 
a leather band, and a Roman coin was used to 
balance the license-tag. The children thought 
it the most beautiful thing they had ever seen. 
At first “ Murphy” himself thoroughly detested 
the whole arrangement; when it was put on, he 
walked with the greatest dignity into the cloak- 
room, and stayed there the rest of the session. 
But being very susceptible to kind words and 
caresses, and receiving them in such abundance, 
he became as vain as a peacock when he was 
“dressed up,” and insisted upon making a tour 
of the rooms every time he had his collar on. 

No doubt the children, in talking of it, had 
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greatly exaggerated its value, and some one had 
been tempted; at any rate, “ Murphy ” had dis- 
appeared, and there was sorrow in the school- 
room. 

The teacher’s eyes were red, the little girls 
were sad all day, and the boys at the whispering 
recess spoke as if some one were dead. 

One little optimist said: “ Oh, we ’ll get him 
back ; you just see if we don’t! All our fathers 
and mothers will tell about him; and the school- 
yard policeman will tell all the other policemen, 
and I[ ’m just sure we will get him again.” 

This hopeful little soul, who always reminded 
his teacher of Tommy Traddles, seemed to have 
a cheerful influence, and toward the end of the 
day there seemed to be no doubt whatever but 
that “ Murphy” would be found. Plans were 
even made for decorating his table; but the 
days passed, and still no sign of the lost pet. 

George was wandering the streets, looking 
like a ghost. Mr. Flood hired a janitor for a 
few days, and threw himself heart and soul into 
the search. Mr. Leonard, the principal, came 
over to condole with Room Five, and said he 
had spoken of the dog in every room he visited, 
and the children were scouring the streets. 

At the end of the month all hope, however, 
had died out, and it seemed a certainty that the 
dog was not in the city. 

But one day a messenger boy came in, and 
the letter he brought said : 


Send owner of “Murphy” to Madison and State 
streets, northeast corner. 


All the children wanted to go, of course; but, 
as George was the only recognized owner, it 
was he who went. 

There was a shout as George came up the 
street carrying something in his arms, and when 
he came into the room, such a rush and 
scramble; but, alas! how quickly the joy gave 
way totears! “ Murphy” was not the “ Murphy” 
of a month before. Muddy, thin, frightened, 
sick, he shrank as if in terror of his former play- 
mates. When the teacher took him in her 
arms, he tried to put his paws around her neck, 
but was too weak to do it. 

With tears George told how he had been 
found. The big policeman at one of the busiest 
corners of the city had seen standing upright 
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against a building a muddy, forlorn dog, evi- 
dently trying to perform some trick. He top- 
pled over two or three times, and then for 
one second sat at “attention.” The police- 
man suddenly remembered orders from police 
headquarters regarding a curly brown dog an- 
swering to the name of “ Murphy.” When 
he saw the dog he called, “Is this ‘ Mur- 
phy’?” The little creature looked up so quickly 
that the officer felt sure it was the missing pet 
of the school-room. 

He sent word to headquarters, and gave the 
dog into the keeping of the Italian boy who kept 
a news-stand near by. ‘The boy tried to feed 
him, but he would n’t take a thing, and his new 
keeper feared the dog would n’t live through 
the night. 

Poor George was frightened at such a prospect, 
but Tommy Traddles came to the front again 
and suggested “warm milk, like that he had 
when he was a little puppy,” and this, being 
at once administered, seemed to revive him. 

In two weeks he was back at his table; but, 
somehow, he did n’t seem the same for a long 
time. He who had graciously held out a paw 
to every one who came in, now cowered at 
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sight of a stranger, and once, when some repair- 
ing was in progress, he could not be prevailed 
upon to lie down anywhere but on the platform 
at the side of the teacher’s desk until the men 
had gone. Every one wondered what had de- 
stroyed “ Murphy’s” confidence in the human 
race and what had been his experiences, and 
the children amused themselves writing com- 
positions about his adventures ; but one and all 
agreed he had been badly treated, and that it 
was a “mean shame” to hurt any one’s dog, 
and as long as they lived they would be good 
to “dumb animals who could n’t tell where 
they lived or anything.” 

The collar, unfortunately, was 
covered. 

‘So, having provided George with a home, 
with friends, and with a bank-account; having 
given Miss Murphy peace of mind; having taught 
fifty children the value of kindness to dumb 
animals, and provided entertainment for the 
whole class, not to mention many friends outside, 
“ Murphy ” can now be left trotting around the 
school-room, only happy when he is useful, even 
if in his well-meant endeavors in this line he 
occasionally hinders more than he helps, 


never re- 





WHEN STACIE’S CLASS WAS GRADUATED. 





By Laura ALTON PAYNE. 


Dr. BARTON answered the anxious eyes turned 
toward him as he emerged from the sick-room. 
Stacie’s lips trembled so that she could not frame 
the words. 

* Perfect freedom from work and worry, and 
constant and tender care for the next three or 
four years, may prevent your mother from be- 
coming a hopeless invalid for the rest of her life, 
my dear.” 

“Oh, doctor!” 

“ There, there, my dear! don’t you begin to 
worry. Worry kills more than disease and 
medicine and unskilful doctors combined. We 
two will bring her through all right. You may 
go in to see her now, if you will only appear 
natural. Don’t stay too long or talk too much, 
but let her sleep ; rest is her first great need.” 

And kind-hearted Dr. Barton, who had known 
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Stacie all her life, patted soothingly her pretty 
brown head, then took his departure without 
guessing all of the humble tragedy he had left 
behind him. : 

Stacie’s first thought was for her mother— 
the delicate little mother who had so bravely 
borne the burden since her husband’s death 
three years previous. Full of ambition for her 
two children, Stacie, now fifteen, and Keith, a 
year older, Mrs. Hamilton had cheerfully as- 
sumed the whole responsibility of household 
cares and financial perplexities. She had hoped 
to keep both in school until they were gradu- 
ated; but work and worry, combined with a 
severe attack of the grippe, proved too much 
for her frail constitution, and it succumbed to 
the strain. 

Though Stacie’s first thought was for her 
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mother, her next was for her school. In her 
overwhelming anxiety she had devoted herself 
so absorbingly to the sick-room that she had 
not even thought of the coming school term 
till Mary Bruce came in one day. 

“Whom do you intend to get to stay with 
your mother when school begins?” Mary in- 
quired. 

Stacie looked at her blankly a moment; 
then, as the inevitable dawned upon her, she 
turned pale. “School!” she faltered. “I—I[ 
had n’t even thought of school, [’ve been so 
worried about mama. My school-days are over, 
I suppose.” 

“Oh, Stacie! can’t you—” 

Stacie anticipated the question. “No, I 
can’t,” she said bravely. “We simply cannot 
afford it. Even if we could, I would n’t leave 
mama. Dr. Barton says she must have con- 
stant care, and no one understands her as I do.” 

“ But I thought it was your ambition to be a 
teacher.” 

“So it is— was, rather. But,” cheerfully, “ if 
I can’t be ateacher, I can bea nurse. Dr. Bar- 
ton says I am a natural-born nurse, and mama 
agrees with him.” 

In spite of all the bravery she showed before 
Mary, Stacie’s disappointment was hard to bear. 
She bore herself cheerfully in the presence of her 
mother and others, but poured her woes into 
Keith’s sympathetic ear. Together they consid- 
ered the situation, proandcon. Hiring help was 
out of thequestion. Their limited income had re- 
quired their mother to exercise strict economy. 
Of course Stacie’s school expenses would cease ; 
but the expenses of the sick-room would more 
than counterbalance that. As they talked their 
troubles magnified. 

“ Perhaps I ’d better stop school, too,” sug- 
gested Keith, reluctantly, “and go to work.” 

“No, no!” Stacie objected quickly. “At 
least, not just at present — not till it’s absolutely 
necessary. I am strong, and I am rapidly learn- 
ing to do things. If I’d not been so blindly 
selfish I ’d have learned long ago; then, per- 
haps, mama would n’t have broken down. 
You can help evenings, Keith. Expenses will 
lessen after a while, Dr. Barton says. Besides, I 
intend to become a famous economist.” 

“ Well, it ’s awfully good of you, Stacie, to let 
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me go on, and I appreciate it, I can tell you. 
If you can’t go on with me, you shall go on 
after I have finished — that I ’ll promise you.” 

So the vexed question was settled—or sup- 
posed to be. The first day of school was an- 
other trial to Stacie. One after another of her 
classmates passed, some with a gay greeting, 
some pausing a moment to condole with her. 
She finally grew so tearful under this sympathy 
that she retreated into privacy, and remained 
there the rest of the day. She had anticipated 
so much from her first year in the high school! 

However, Stacie bore an unclouded face into 
the sick-room. This was the one thing she in- 
sisted upon: no gloomy brows must enter that 
sanctified place, no matter how she and Keith 
felt. 

But hope is always lurking around dark 
places, ready to brighten them at the merest 
hint of an opportunity. A happy solution of 
the difficulty came to Stacie one evening to- 
ward the close of the first week of school. After 
leaving her mother comfortable for the night, 
she sat down by Keith, who was preparing his 
lessons for the next day, and began to examine 
his new books. 

“Latin, algebra, physics, and general his- 
tory,” she enumerated, caressingly fingering one 
after another of the tempting pack. “Oh, 
dear! and I ’ve so longed to study Latin! Is 
it very hard to understand, Keith ?” 


“Not very. Here, let me show you a little 
about our lesson for to-day.” And Keith glibly 
began, “Regina coronam laudat” (“The 


queen praises the crown”’), translated the whole 
lesson, then carefully explained the pronuncia- 
tion, the cases and case-endings, the verb-end- 
ings, the vocabulary, and the synthesis. 

“ How easy!” cried Stacie, eagerly, after fol- 
lowing him attentively, drinking in his explana- 
tions as a thirsty man drinks water, her eyes 
brightening with hope. “Why, I can do that 
easily now!” And she proved it by going 
through the whole lesson with scarcely a blunder. 
“Oh, Keith! why can’t I study at night what 
you do at school during the day?” Stacie was 
pale with excitement. 

“ All right, old girl! I ll help you!” Keith 
returned encouragingly. 

Stacie clapped her hands at a sudden in- 
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spiration. “I will! I will!” she cried excitedly. 
“And I'll study all the other branches, too! 
Mama does not need me much after her bed- 
time, except on her bad nights; so I ’ll have 
the whole evening for study. And” —growing 
still more excited as the idea expanded —“ I can 
manage my work so that I can find time during 
the day —that is, on most days. Oh, Keith, 
why can’t 1—” 

“ Why, you can!” interrupted Keith, infected 
with Stacie’s enthusiasm, “It’s a capital idea! 
Why did n’t we think of it sooner? And 
you can take the exams with me, too—I ‘ll 
bring the questions home. It will be fun to see 
how you stand them, even if they don’t count.” 

So it began. Mrs. Hamilton, who had been 
worrying a good deal in secret over Stacie’s 
prospects, was delighted with the plan. *I 
think I can help a little, though it is years since 
I ’ve looked into those studies,” she said. 

Between her mother and Keith, Stacie pro- 
gressed famously. She soon left Keith behind 
in Latin and general history, and ran him a 
close race in physics and algebra. With no dis- 
tractions of a bustling school-room, every mo- 
ment devoted to study counted. She found her 
mother’s assistance on her “ good” days inval- 
uable. Best of all, the new interest created 
proved a tonic to Mrs. Hamilton, partly be- 
cause it relieved her mind as to Stacie’s 
prospects, partly because the work was con- 
genial and relieved the tedium of the sick-room. 

Greedy of time for her precious studies, 
Stacie reduced her housework to system in the 
minutest detail. And if she chose to murmur 
theorems and conjugations and declensions in 
preference to singing while preparing meals, 
washing dishes, sweeping, and dusting, there 
was no one to laugh at her choice. Had there 
been, she would not have cared. 

Stacie also learned to economize expenses in 
order to supply herself with the necessary 
material for her work. Keith approved of but, 
boylike, laughed at her various economical de- 


vices. One evening his curiosity was aroused 


upon discovering a neat pile of oblong sheets 
of wrapping-paper on the table between their 
respective books. 

“What are these for?” he inquired. 

“ Scribble-paper,” was the reply. 


“T use so 
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This costs nothing, and I like it 
better than cheap tablet paper. Try one.” 

Keith did so, and voted it a success. “I ’ll 
use it, too, hereafter, O Professor of Economics,” 
he said witha laugh. “ But hurry up, sis; I ’ve 
brought you the examination questions in Latin. 
Had the test unexpectedly this afternoon. | 
told Miss Winslow all about you, and she 
seemed very much interested. She says that 
she will correct your manuscript along with the 
others; also your history; and that she will 
speak to Miss Williston about your other two 
studies.” 

“How very kind of her!” cried Stacie. 
“ Please thank her forme. And thank you, too, 
Keith. But give me the questions, and please 
do not speak another word for the next hour at 
least. I must get this translation.” 

Friday evening Keith came in from school 
with a broad and quizzical grin. 

“See here, Stacie,” he exclaimed with an 
injured air, as he brandished a folded paper, 
“do you call this fair? Here I ’ve attended 
school faithfully day after day, meekly obeyed 
every rule, studied hard, and tried my best 
to keep in the good graces of my teachers, 
only to be rewarded now by their giving you 
a higher standing than I in everything but 
physics. I call it base ingratitude. Physics! 
In the words of the immortal William, ‘ Throw 
physics to the dogs.’ It’s algebra I aspire to, 
and by divine right of all educational theories I 
ought to stand higher than you. What business 
has a girl to excel in mathematics, I’d like to 
know? It puts a popular time-honored theory 
to blush, and one superior male mind to shame. 
Please show more consideration for the fitness 
of things after this by keeping within the estab- 
lished sphere for womankind. Don’t go above 
the eighties in mathematics, anyway. If you do, 
missy, it will serve you right should I refuse to 
bring the questions home. You—” 

“ Oh, you ridiculous boy! Do hush and give 
me my grades.. You ’re welcome to excel in 
your old minus-and-plus— hope you will next 
time. It’s Latin I aspire to.” 

Stacie faithfully accompanied Keith through 
the long three-year course, leading him in some 
studies, following in others, but never very far 
off. Keith helped her over many an obstacle 
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made. easy for him in the school-room, only 
to see her outstrip him to the next goal. How- 
ever, Stacie proved herself able to return favor 
for favor. If Keith smoothed the way to her 
understanding of the intricacies of chemistry 
and mechanics that he delighted in and she 
found difficult, Stacie’s assistance banished 
some of the terrors of Latin conjugations, 
German genders, and rhetorical figures that 
were Keith’s bugbears and her delight. In 
spite of Keith's efforts, figures and symbols, lines 
and angles continued as easy for Stacie as for 
himself, first one, then the other, excelling 
slightly in the tests. 

The habit of home study became so fixed 
with Stacie that she found it as easy to study 
one time as another, while Keith, who worked in 
the public library on Saturdays during the school 
term and al! through vacation, was often too 
tired to study at night. Stacie’s vacation study 
partly compensated for her losses in other ways. 
Then, too, Professor Morris (the superintendent 
of the schools) and the various teachers became 
deeply interested in her struggle for an educa- 
tion; they granted her the privileges of the school 
library, made helpful suggestions as to her work, 
and graded her papers regularly. 

By the end of the second year Mrs. Hamilton's 
health had improved so much she could perform 
some of the lighter household tasks.. This gave 
Stacie more time to devote to her studies. She 
had developed such a power of concentration 
and independence that she found the final work 
comparatively easy — even to writing an essay, 
which she worked over as faithfully as though 
she was still in school. 

“] want it all,” she said to her mother and 
Keith. “No matter if I cannot graduate, I 
shall have the substance, and shall be prepared 
to teach just as soon as mama is strong enough 
for me to leave her—the goal toward which I 
have been working for the last three years. You 
must teach, too, Keith,—you have learned 
ymethods in helping me,—then attend spring 
terms and summer schools till you get a college 
education. That is my ambition.” 


One day, about a month before the close of 
the term, Keith came in with a bundle, which 
he dropped into Stacie’s lap as he passed her. 
She looked up questioningly. 
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“QO thou of little curiosity, why don’t you 
undo it? Behold!” Keith snapped the cord 
and held the sheer white folds up to view. 

“ Oh-h!” 

“It’s a gown for you to wear at the com- 
mencement, old girl — and my tribute to pluck. 
You shall taste the last bitter drop of the woes 
of school life — selecting a style for the afore- 
said gown. I ’ve left it for you to select the 
thingumbobs for it.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Keith! But the gown is 
not the ‘last bitter drop’; you forget the di- 
ploma — the one ungettable thing.” 

“Pooh! what ’s in a diploma? A paper by 
any other name would look as sweet!” 

“ No, it would n’t,” laughed Stacie,— “ not to 
me. I never dreamed of getting one for the 
occasion. But how can I thank you, you dear 
boy, for this lovely gown ?” 

“ By wearing it to the exercises and outshin- 
ing all the other fellows’ sisters.’ 
“1 "ll do my best,” was the laughing reply. 

Stacie was a vision of girlish loveliness as 
Keith escorted her and their mother to the seats 
reserved for them in the large auditorium. 

After several orations had been delivered with 
more or less trepidation and success,— Keith’s 
among them,— Professor Morris advanced to 


the front of the stage. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “I want to 
tell you a story.” Then, to Stacie’s amazement 
and confusion, he went on to relate the story of 
her struggle. Her cheeks grew hot beneath the 
gaze of so many curious eyes, and she wished 
that Professor Morris would not be quite so 
complimentary. She had only done her duty 
to herself and mother. Keith’s eyes twinkled 
as she glanced at him. She knew then why 
Professor Morris was telling the story. 

“ And now,” Professor Morris was saying in 
conclusion, “ I have the pleasure of announcing 
to you that the board has unanimously voted to 
ask Miss Hamilton to come upon the platform 
with her old class during their graduating exer- 
cises. This announcement, I will say, will doubt- 
less be as much a surprise to Miss Hamilton as to 
you, for we have taken the liberty of keeping from 
her the decision of the board until this moment. 

“ When once we have entered upon a course 
of deception, how easy it is to pass from one 
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stage to the next! Furthermore, at the re- 
quest of the class, I have been instructed by the 
board to ask Miss Hamilton to read the essay 
which she handed te the instructor in English a 
week ago for criticism. I hesitate to disclose the 
ruses I had to resort to in order to obtain the 
essay. Suffice it to say that I now have the man- 
uscript in my hand, and I will ask Miss Hamil- 
ton to give us the pleasure of hearing her read 
it, with humble apologies for not having given a 
more timely notice.” 

Amid wild applause, Stacie went forward as 
in a dream, and, taking from Professor Morris’s 
hand the familiar manuscript over which she had 
worked so hard for weeks, she began to read 
mechanically. But her habit of thoroughness 
and self-reliance saved the day; soon regaining 
her composure, she went through to a trium- 
phant finish. 

“You did it in fine style, Sis,” whispered 
Keith —* even to a graceful retreat. J felt all 
hands and feet.” 

“ Thank goodness, that’s the last!” breathed 
Stacie. 

Keith looked at her quizzically. “ Felt that 
way myself,” he murmured cheerfully. “Feared 
you would collapse under the shock — I almost 
did. Sly old Prof.! that ’s why he was so in- 
terested in your essay last week! and I never 
once suspected what he was up to.” 

The last orator bowed and sat down with a 
sigh of relief audible to those near him, and the 
cloud of anxious responsibility that hovered 
over the semicircle began to lift. There was at 


least a bow and a “Thank you” still to go 
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through with when the diplomas were dis- 
tributed, but would Mohammed come to the 
mountain, or must the mountain go to Mo- 
hammed? This was the question that vexed 
their souls during the interval that followed. 
It soon became apparent that Mohammed chose 


to seek the mountain, and the last vestige of 


the cloud dissipated. Professor Morris made 
the customary presentation speech as he passed 
from graduate to graduate. 

Stacie began to wish herself anywhere else 
than where she was as Professor Morris ad- 
vanced. She would feel so mortified when, 
after presenting Keith’s, he would turn away. 
If only she were not the last in the row! She 
knew she would look embarrassed, and — yes, 
she was terribly afraid the tears would come; 
her throat was tightening now. Oh, dear! 

The ordeal had come. But, instead of turn- 
ing away, Professor Morris paused directly in 
front of her. 

“ And now, Miss Hamilton,” he was saying, 
“ allow me to present you with a testimonial of 
our appreciation of by no means the least deserv- 
ing graduate in the class. The granting of this 
diploma, though somewhat irregular, has the 
hearty approval of all the teachers and graduates, 
and of even the august school board itself, and it 
gives me great pleasure to carry out their will.” 

Stacie found herself standing, though she was 
conscious of no effort in rising, and staring at a 
small white roll in her hand, while the audience, 
equally surprised, added its approval of the un- 
expected final act in the day’s drama by a 
rousing round of applause. 
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MOUNTING LARGE ANIMALS. 





By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. 





Ar one time or another in his life, every boy 
who is a boy has been fired with a desire to 
“stuff” an animal of some sort — either a favor- 
ite dog which has met with an untimely fate, or 
an unfortunate cat, or some wild animal which 
has fallen into his hands. As a rule, however, 





FIG, I. 


something has gone wrong with the operation: 
either the skin has been ruined in removing it ; 
or it has been spoiled by insects after it was re- 
moved; or, if both of these difficulties were 
gotten over successfully, the result has looked 
so awkward and shapeless that it has soon been 
thrown away. 

This is not surprising when it is understood 


SHOWING THE FRAMEWORK. 


how much skill is needed to properly mount 
an animal, large or small, and how thorough a 
knowledge of its anatomy is required to make 
it look lifelike. 

Nowadays all small animals are modeled in 
plaster of Paris almost as if they were intended 


(SEE PAGE 692.) 


for statuettes, and then have the skin drawn 
over them carefully; while the frames of large 
animals are constructed of wood, covered with 
laths, over which quantities of excelsior are fas- 
tened, or with wire netting, over which plaster is 
carefully molded to fit the animal. 

The accompanying photographs show the 
stages in the process of mounting a walrus at 
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FIG. 2. STUFFING THE SKIN. (SEE PAGE 692.) 


FIG. 3. DRYING OUT THE SKIN. (SEE PAGE 692.) 
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the National Museum in Washington, as well 
as views of an elephant and a buffalo in “ un- 
dress”— before the prepared skin has been 
placed upon them. They show what a hollow 
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mockery a mounted animal usually is, however 
lifelike it may look. 

Fig. 1 shows the framework for the animal. 
All of it is of wood or wire, except the bony 
skull-piece carrying the tusks and a small por- 
tion of the skull itself; notice the flippers, the 
bulging chest which gives such a haughty ap- 
pearance to the finished animal, and the apology 
for a tail bent around forward. 


THE FINISHED SPECIMEN 
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Fig. 2 shows the skin stretched over the 
frame and three men at work stuffing in excel 
sior through apertures cut in the skin for thi 
purpose. As each portion is finished it is tacke: 
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in place by long pin-like nails. This work is 
continued until every part of the skin is filled 
out to exactly the right degree. 

Fig. 3 shows the third step in the process — 
the drying out. While the skins are, of course, 
thoroughly cured and preserved, they are never- 
theless flexible and more or less moist. When 
placed in the dry air of an exhibition hall they 
will shrink somewhat and in so doing may often 
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be distorted. Accordingly, before being placed 
on exhibition, the animals are firmly tied down 
and left to dry. Observe the cords passing over 
the back and the precautions taken to prevent 
their cutting or rubbing the shrinking hide. 
Upon the shoulders appear a number of curious 
worm-like pads secured by nails. They are in- 
tended to hold the skin in place without per- 
mitting it to be torn as it shrinks, 


ing, but is a task that requires much experience 
if a lifelike animal is to be constructed. All 
skins come to the work-shop done up in tight 
bundles, with nothing except themselves to 
show the dimensions, appearance, and so on of 
the creatures from which they were taken. The 
taxidermist must first decide how he will pose 
his animal, whether standing, sitting, or lying 
He is not copying from a model, as a 


down. 





FIG. 5. AN ELEPHANT READY FORK HIS SKIN. 


Last comes Fig. 4, showing the walrus 
mounted and ready for inspection. 

Preparing the frames is not, as some may 
suppose, merely a matter of skilled carpenter- 


sculptor or a painter usually is, but is making 
an original pose. 

Of course the frames will vary with the pose. 
Live animals can dispose their bones in dozens 
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of different attitudes, but stuffed ones have no 
such flexibility; they must have a different 
frame for every posture. Notice the large ani- 
mals the next time you go to a Zoo, and you 
will see that some bones which are very prom- 
inent in one attitude disappear entirely in an- 
other. The workman then must know enough 
of the animal in question to decide just what 
points are to be emphasized in the chosen pose. 

This brings up the question of actual dimen- 


sions. Study of a skin as it hangs outside a 
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where the important bones in a skeleton must 
have been and where the important points in 
the wooden frame must accordingly be. What 
small inaccuracies there may be when the 
frame is completed can be rectified by padding 
with excelsior. 

Fig. 5 shows a view of an elephant all 
ready to have the skin put on, and Fig. 6 one of 
the early stages in mounting a buffalo. There 
have been recent improvements in the process 
of mounting animals, whereby plaster of Paris 





FIG. 6. THE FRAME FOR A BUFFALO. 


furrier’s window or lies as a rug on a parlor 
floor will quickly show how difficult it is to de- 
cide even so simple a question as the distance 
between the points where the legs must be 
joined to the body. Here is where experience 
comes in; a skilled man can tell very accurately 


is employed in some cases instead of excelsior. 
The advantage of this is that the plaster is too 
hard to be pulled out of shape by the drying 
skin, as the excelsior sometimes is, thus doing 
away with the necessity of waiting for the 
mount to dry before exhibiting it. 
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THE two pictures on this page are copies of 
a pair of paintings, or decorations, in a Chicago 
school-room. The original pictures are the 
work of a clever young artist of that city, Miss 
Hope Dunlap, who, in choosing her subjects, 
preferred to depict girls and boys at play in the 
open air rather than bending over desks and 
books. 

To young eyes, weary of the hard problems 
of arithmetic, grammar, or geography, it must 
be a welcome relief to look upon these pictures, 
filled with the jollity and freedom of the out- 
door sunshine; and the children should be 
grateful to the gifted young painter who has 
enlivened the walls of their school-room with 
scenes so cheery and pleasing. But it is quite 


possible, too, that on some dark day, when 
things have gone wrong and study-hours seem 
especially long and dull, the sight of these paint- 
ings may prove only tantalizing, distracting the 
young scholars’ thoughts from books and les- 
sons. Many a tired lad or lassie must wish that 
he or she could fly away from the school-room 
and share in the good times that these little 
folk of the artist’s brush are having. 

But if occasionally these pictures make the 
school-room seem all the darker and the text- 
books more dull and dreary than ever, it is only 
for the moment, since they are a consoling re- 
minder, too, of the happy hours to come, when 
the last lessons are said, examinations are over, 
and vacation actually begins. 











THE 


ART OF DOING WITHOUT. 


THerE ’s a beautiful art that is sadly ne- 
glected, 

And daily I wonder to see it rejected 

By some who ’d be healthy and wealthy and 
wise 

By just condescending to open their eyes 

And look at things fairly, with never a 
pout — 

I refer to the fine art of doing without. 


“Why, that’s nothing wonderful!” maybe 
you ’ll say; 

“1 do without things that I want every day!” 

Quite likely you do. But how do you do 


it— 
With good grace, or a face that ’s as blue as 
a bluet ? 
# y 
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Then, smiling at me gaily, 


To Daisyville, New Jersey, sir, 


There ’s a wonderful difference (just jot that 
down) 

Between giving up things with a smile or a 
frown ; 

And that is precisely the difference between 

The artist and bungler—you see what I mean. 


You can’t do as you like? Then do as you can; 

I ’m sure you will find it the very best plan. 

Can’t have what you want? ‘Take what you 
can get; 

No better device has been patented yet. 

’T is the bravest and blithest and best way by far 

Not to let little losses your happiness mar. 

*T is an art that needs practice ; of that there ’s 
no doubt : 

But ’tis worth it—this fine art of doing without. 

Minnie Leona Upton. 


TRAVELER. 


SYLVESTER. 


SHE looked so bright and happy, 


Starting off the other day, 


That I could not but wonder 


Which way her journey lay. 


“Perhaps you ’re bound for London ? ” 


Said I, in kindly tone, 


“For Paris, Rome, or Venice, 


Or maybe for Cologne ? 


“Or do you travel farther — 


To India or Japan ? 


To Turkey, Persia, Egypt, 


Siam, or Hindustan ? ” 


She replied: “I ’m going down 


To visit Gran’ma Brown.” 
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CuHapTer VII. 


HOW QUEEN GUINEVERE WENT A-MAYING, AND 
OF WHAT BEFELL. 


Now it befell upon a pleasant day in the 
springtime that Queen Guinevere went a-May- 
ing with a goodly company of knights and 
ladies of her court. And among those knights 
were Sir Pellias and Sir Geraint and Sir Dina- 
dor and Sir Aglaval and Sir Agravaine and Sir 
Constantine of Cornwall, and sundry others. 

The day was exceedingly pleasant, with the air 
as warm as milk, and the sunlight all yellow 
like to gold, and the breeze both soft and gen- 
tle. The small birds they sang in every thicket 
and hedge-row, so that it made the heart very 


* Copyrighted, 1902, by Howard Pyle. 
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joyful for to hear them. And all about there 
bloomed so many pretty flowers of divers sorts 
that the entire meadows were carpeted, as it 
were, with tender and delightful beauty. And 
anon the wind would wax strong and full, and 
anon it blew softly; and whenever it waxed 
strong all the tree-tops swam like soft plumes 
against the bright sky. 

Such was the spring day when Queen Guine- 
vere and her court went a-Maying, and certes 
it is good to be abroad in the field and in the 
sunlight beneath the gentle sky at such a sea- 
son. 

And as the fair young queen and her gay 
court of lords and ladies gathered the white 
blossoms of the hawthorn, they ever chattered 
and laughed and made them very merry. 
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It was down in the meadows they were, be- 
side the smooth-flowing river, and as they 
walked in joy of holiday among the fragrant 
blossoms, one of the damsels who was attendant 
upon the queen cried out of a sudden: “ Lady, 
oh, my lady, look! pray look! Who can he be 
that cometh yonder?” 

Then Queen Guinevere lifted up her eyes, 
and, behold! she saw that there came across 
the meadows a damsel riding upon a milk-white 
palfrey. And, accompanying the damsel, there 
were three pages beautifully clad in sky-blue 
raiment. And the damsel was also clad entirely 
in blue, excepting that she wore a finely wrought 
chain of gold about her neck, and a fillet of 
gold about her brows. And her hair (which 
was as yellow as gold) was wrapped all about 
with bands of blue ribbon, embroidered with 
gold. And Queen Guinevere observed that of 
the pages that followed the damsel one of them 
bore a square frame, and that the frame was 
enveloped and covered with a curtain of crim- 
son satin. 

Now when the queen beheld that goodly 
company approaching, she bade Sir Pellias for 
to go forth to meet the damsel. 

So when Sir Pellias met the damsel and her 
three pages, he spake to her in this wise: “ Fair 
damsel, I am commanded by yonder lady for 
to greet you, and to crave of you the favor of 
your name, so that I may make you beknown 
unto her.” 

And the damsel replied: “Sir Knight, I do 
perceive from your countenance and address 
that you are certes some lord of very high es- 
tate and of great nobility; wherefore I will gladly 
tell to you that my name is Parcenet, and that 
I am a damsel belonging to the court of a cer- 
tain very high dame who dwelleth at a consider- 
able distance from here and who is called the 
Lady Ettard of Grantmesnle. I come hither- 
ward desiring to be admitted to the presence of 
Queen Guinevere; accordingly if you shall tell 
me whereabouts I may find that noble lady, I 
shall assuredly be very greatly beholden unto 
you.” 

“ Ha, lady!” quoth Sir Pellias, “ thou shalt 
not have very far to go to find that noble 
queen; for, behold, yonder she walketh, sur- 
rounded by her court of lords and ladies.” And 
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the damsel said: “I prithee bring me unto 
her.” 

So Sir Pellias led Parcenet unto the queen, 
and made the queen acquainted with the name 
and title of the damsel. And Queen Guine- 
vere, with great graciousness of demeanor, de- 
manded of the damsel what might be the busi- 
ness that brought her thitherward so great a 
distance from her home. 

“ Lady,” quoth the damsel, “I will tell you 
that very readily. The Lady Ettard, my mis- 
tress, is considered by all those in that part of 
the world whence I came to be the most beauti- 
ful lady in all the world. Now of late there 
hath come such a report of the exceeding beauty 
of the Lady Guinevere that the Lady Ettard 
hath seen fit for to send me hitherward for to 
see for myself if that which is said of the beauty 
of that queen is soothly true. And indeed, 
lady, now that I stand before you, I may not 
say but that you are the fairest dame that ever 
mine eyes beheld — only saving and excepting 
my Lady Ettard.” 

Then Queen Guinevere laughed with a very 
great heart of mirth. “ Fair damsel,” quoth 
she, “ it seemeth to me to be a very merry affair 
that thou shouldst have traveled for so great a 
distance for so small a matter. And, in sooth, 
I set no great store by mine appearance, what- 
soever it may be; wherefore I am altogether 
willing to concede that thy lady — and haply 
many another—is far more fair than I am. 
For though the court of queen or lady may 
flatter her, yet her looking-glass doth always tell 
her the very truth without any flattery whatso- 
ever. But tell me, damsel, what is that thy 
page beareth so carefully wrapped in that cur- 
tain of crimson satin?” 

“That,” quoth the damsel, “is a true and 
perfect picture of the Lady Ettard my mis- 
tress.” 

Then Queen Guinevere said: “ Now I will 
that thou show to me and my court the pic- 
ture.” . 

“That will I do,” said the damsel. Where- 
upon she commanded the page who bore the 
picture for to come forward. And the page did 
so, and dismounting from his noble white horse, 
and kneeling upon one knee, he uncovered the 
picture before the face of Queen Guinevere and 
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before her court, so that the queen and all her 
court beheld the picture. And the picture was 
painted very cunningly upon a panel of ivory, 
framed with gold and beset with many jewels of 
divers colors. And the queen and her court 
beheld that the picture was the picture of a lady 
of such surpassing and extraordinary beauty 
that her like was hardly to be found in all of 
the world. 

“ Hey!” quoth Queen Guinevere, “ thy lady 
is indeed graced with an extraordinary beauty, 
fair damsel; and if she indeed resembles that 
picture, I am very well fain to acknowledge 
that her like for loveliness is not to be found 
in all of the world.” 

Then up spake Sir Pellias before all that 
noble court. “ Not so, dear lady,” quoth he; 
“for I do protest, and am willing to maintain 
my words against all comers, that thou thyself 
art by far the most beautiful lady in the entire 
world.” 

“ Heyday, Sir Knight,” quoth the damsel 
Parcenet. “It is well that thou dost maintain 
that saying so far away from the ten towers of 
Grantmesnle; for at that place is a certain 
knight, called Sir Engamore of Malverat, who is 
a very great knight indeed, and who maintaineth 
the same in favor of the Lady Ettard against 
all comers who dare to encounter him.” 

Then Sir Pellias placed his palms together 
before Queen Guinevere and besought her thus: 
“ Lady, I do pray thee of thy grace that thou 
wilt so far honor me as to accept me for thy 
true knight in this matter. For I would fain 
assay this adventure in thy behalf if I have thy 
permission for todo so. And if thou grantest 
me leave I will straightway go forth against Sir 
Engamore of Malverat, and I greatly hope that 
when I meet him I shall cause his overthrow, to 
the increasing of thy honor.” 

Then Queen Guinevere laughed again with 
very great mirth. “ Dear knight,” quoth she, 
“it pleaseth me beyond measure that thou 
shouldst take upon thee in my behalf so small 
a quarrel of mine as this quarrel is. For if so 
be thou dost assume so small a quarrel, then 
how much more wouldst thou take a more 
serious quarrel upon thee! Wherefore I do 
accept thee very joyfully for my champion in 
this affair. So go thou presently and arm thy- 
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self in such a way as may be fitting for this ad- 
venture.” 

“ Lady,” said Sir Pellias, “ I do beseech thee 
further for to permit me in this affair to enter 
upon my undertaking clad in no better guise 
than I now am. For an I do succeed in win- 
ning for myself armor and accoutrements upon 
the way, consider how much greater will be thy 
due, seeing that I enter upon my adventure 
clad only in holiday raiment.” 

Now at this time Sir Pellias was clad alto- 
gether in an attire fitted for a May-day: to wit, 
doublet and hosen of fair crimson cloth of deli- 
cate texture, cut shoon of black velvet, and a 
black velvet cap surmounted by a long crimson 
feather. Hanging from his shoulders was a 
short fair cloak of crimson silk, embroidered in 
silver and with balls of silver dependent from 
the corners thereof. Wherefore it was never 
before heard of that a knight setting forth upon 
a serious adventure should go clad in such a 
guise. Nevertheless the queen did not forbid 
him, but she bade her page Florizel for to fetch 
the best horse that he might obtain for Sir 
Pellias, and bade him go as he listed. So he 
rode away, all in the sunlight, across that field 
abloom with many flowers ; and with him went 
the damsel Parcenet and the three pages clad 
in blue. 

Thus entered he upon that famous adventure 
of which I have now to tell you; for so one 
oftentimes beginneth with a light heart a silly 
undertaking that endeth very seriously. 

So they rode for a considerable distance, with 
little or no discourse, until at last the damsel 
Parcenet said: “ Sir, I know not thy name or 
thy condition, or who thou art; wilt thou not 
inform me thereof? ” 

And Sir Pellias said : “ I will so, damsel. Men 
call me Pellias of the Hill, and I am a knight 
of King Arthur’s court and his Round Table.” 

But when Parcenet heard who was that knight 
who rode beside her, she cried out with great 
voice ; for Sir Pellias was very famous throughout 
that entire land, and was held by many of good 
information to be the strongest knight in all of 
the realm, saving only King Arthur and King 
Pellinore — for at that time Sir Launcelot had 
not yet appeared, nor Sir Tristram, nor Sir 
Percival, nor Sir Bors de Ganis. And the 
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maiden was wonderfully uplifted in thought for 
to find herself in the company of so famous a 
knight. Wherefor. she said by and by: “It 
will surely be a great honor for Sir Engamore 
of Malverat to have to do with so famous a 
knight as thou art, Sir Pellias.” Whereunto 
Sir Pellias replied: “I think there are several 
other knights of King Arthur’s Table who are 
better knights than I.” And Parcenet said: “I 
trow not, Sir Pellias.” 

Then by and by she asked of Sir Pellias: 
“How wilt thou get thyself armor for to fight 
with Sir Engamore withal ?” 

And Sir Pellias made answer very steadfastly : 
“ Maiden, I know not where I shall find me 
armor for my defense, but before the time cometh 
for me to engage with Sir Engamore of Malverat 
I shall find me armor sufficient for my purpose. 
For thou must know that it is not always the de- 
fense that a man weareth upon his body that 
bringeth him success, but more often the spirit 
that uplifteth him unto that which he under- 
taketh.” 

And Parcenet said: “I would that I hada 
knight of such a spirit as thou hast, Sir Pellias.” 
And Sir Pellias laughed and said: “ Maiden, 
when thy time cometh I wish for thee a knight 
with much more spirit than I. Only tell me: 
wouldst thou have him fair or dark, or short or 
tall?” 

And Parcenet said: “ I would have him about 

as tall as thou art, and with the same color of 
hair and eyes, and with a straight nose like 
unto thine, and with a good wit such as thou 
hast.” : 
To this Sir Pellias made reply: “ Alacka- 
day! why didst thou not tell me so ere we had 
come so far? For I could easily have got thee 
a dozen such in Camelot; for they have them 
there a-plenty in wicker cages, and sell them 
two for a farthing.” 

Whereat the damsel laughed right cheerfully, 
and said: “I trow not, Sir Pellias.” 

Thus talking with great good will and right 
pleasantly, Sir Pellias and Parcenet and the 
three pages following them traveled onward 
until about the middle of the day. 

At that time they came to a very pleasant 
place in a valley where was a plantation of 
apple-trees all abloom with pink blossoms. And 
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the damsel down from off her palfrey. And 
when they had seated themselves in the grass 
one of the pages spread a fine napkin upon the 
soft and tender lawn, and upon the napkin he 
set a roasted capon and a fair loaf of white 
bread and a bottle of Rhenish wine the color of 
yellow gold. And Parcenet seated herself upon 
one side of the cloth and Sir Pellias sat upon 
the other side. Then, before they began for 
to eat, Sir Pellias spake and said: “ Maiden, I 
would that I might gaze upon that picture of 
thy mistress again, and that I might behold 
it whilst I eat my meal.” And Parcenet made 
reply: “Why not, Sir Pellias? Thou shalt 
indeed see it.” 

So she commanded the page who bore the 
picture for to fetch it, and the page did so and 
set it up against the trunk of the apple-tree. 
And Sir Pellias regarded the picture with a great 
deal of pleasure, and he said: “ Ha, maiden, 
if thy lady is as fair of face as this picture telleth 
her to be, she is very fair indeed.” Whereunto 
Parcenet replied: “I tell thee, Sir Pellias, that 
picture doeth her very ill favor, for she is a 
very great many times more beautiful than 
that.” 

“ Alas, maiden,” said Sir Pellias, “in that 
case it is an ill thing for any knight for to have 
to assail her claim unto beauty. Now I tell 
thee truly, I would rather be the true knight of 
that lady than of any one whom I ever beheld 
in all of my life.” 

At this Parcenet fell a-laughing beyond all 
measure. “Heyday, Sir Knight,” quoth she, 
“and is it so with thee? Now I may tell thee 
that ladies like to the Lady Ettard are as 
plentiful at Grantmesnle as knights like thee 
are plentiful at Camelot. For in like man- 
ner at Grantmesnle do they keep such ladies 
in wicker cages a-hanging like gay birds from 
the windows of houses.” 

And Sir Pellias said: “ Maiden, thou makest 
a mock of me.” 

Thereupon they both fell to with right good 
will at their repast, for they were anhun- 
gered. 


So I have told you how Sir Pellias and Parce- 
net began that journey, traveling right cheer- 
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fully together through the gentle springtide so 
long ago. That night they lodged at a very 
quaint and pleasant inn that stood at the out- 
skirts of the Forest of Usk, having reached the 
border of the woodland at that time of the day 
when the sun was sloping to his setting. And 
the next day they entered the forest. 

Now after they had traveled a considerable 
distance through the depths of the silent wood- 
lands, they came to that part which is called 
the Forest of Arroy. And when they had come 
thither, the damsel Parcenet said to Sir Pellias: 
“Sir Knight, this part of the forest is called by 
those who know it the Forest of Adventure. 
For it is a very wonderful place, full of magic 
and of singular sights and sounds. For thou 
must know that it is in this part of the forest 
that there dwelleth the Lady of the Lake, and 
her magic is of a sort that maketh all this wood- 
land fay. Somewhere nigh to this place is that 
land containing the lake wherein she dwelleth, 
and I tell thee that very few people have ever 
entered that land to behold it, and fewer yet 
have returned to tell unto other men that 
which they have seen. And this forest is called 
the Forest of Adventure because that no knight 
hath ever entered its boundaries but some ad- 
venture of a strange sort hath befallen him.” 

And Sir Pellias said: “Maiden, that which 
thou tellest me is very pleasant for to hear, for 
doubtless in this place I shall obtain a suit of 
armor to my liking.” 

So they entered the Forest of Adventure 
without more ado, and as they traveled forward 
for a very long way they discovered that the 
forest here grew ever more dark and strange 
and lonesome, so that it seemed at times as 
though the silence covered them all over like a 
cloak, so that to those travelers the forest was 
soothly a very grimly place. So following their 
journey they came at last to a place where the 
road grew exceedingly narrow, and lo, before 
them was a brawling stream of water that ran 
down violently, with many whirlpools and water- 
falls, betwixt stones of huge and monstrous size 
covered with moss and lichen. And all the 
trees round about were crooked and bent and 
covered with thick green moss, And as they 
drew nigh to the ford of this stream they per- 
ceived a great thorn-tree that grew close by the 
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way. And underneath the thorn-tree upon a 
bank of green moss there sat a beldam so 
aged and wrinkled that her like was hardly to 
be found in all the world. For her chin rose 
upward toward her nose, and her nose de- 
scended toward her chin; and her face it was 
covered with a multitude of wrinkles. And 
when this beldam perceived them drawing nigh, 
she called aloud upon Sir Pellias in a cracked 
and broken voice: “Sir Knight, Sir Knight, wilt 
thou not of thy knightliness help a poor body 
across this torrent? Here beneath this thorn- 
tree have I sat for many days, and yet no one 
cometh who will give me aid.” 

Then Parcenet said to the old woman: 
“ Peace, be still, thou hag. Who art thou who 
sittest here in rags and tatters that dareth to ask 
of so noble a knight for to give thee such aid as 
that ?” 

But the old woman cried all the louder: “Sir 
Knight, Sir Knight, I do beseech thee of thy 
knighthood for to carry me across this torrent. 
For behold my frame, how aged and how feeble. 
I may not cross the water of my own strength, 
for an I undertake it I must of a surety sink 
therein and perish.” 

Then Sir Pellias turned his face upon Par- 
cenet, and he said very seriously: “It is thou 
who must hoid peace, damsel. Dost thou know 
so little of true knightliness as to think that a 
fair face alone layeth claim upon one who 
weareth belt and golden spurs? King Arthur, 
who is the perfect model of knighthood, would 
never take any difference to mind concerning 
who it was that called upon his knighthood for 
aid, provided that one were in need of his succor 
and assistance. And as he is himself so hath he 
taught his knights to be. Wherefore this poor 
creature hath as great a right to mine assistance 
as though she were the fairest dame in Chris- 
tendom.” Then turning him toward the old 
woman, he said: “That which thou requirest 
of me I will perform according unto thy behest.” 
Wherefore he dismounted from his noble war- 
horse, and lifting up the old woman from where 
she sat, he set her with great gentleness upon 
the saddle. Then himself mounting his steed 
once more, he drave into the ford of the stream, 
and so came across the torrent in safety to the 
other side. And close behind him came Par- 
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cenet, and she neither laughed nor frowned, but 
she looked very strangely upon Sir Pellias, for 
mayhap she had never yet seen a knight of such 
a sort as that knight of King Arthur’s Table, 
who would perform such a service for an old 
woman of such ill visage and all clad in rags 
and tatters. And after Parcenet came the three 
pages, and so they crossed the stream together. 

Now when they had reached the other side 
of the water Sir Pellias dismounted and would 
have aided the old woman to alight from the 
saddle ; but, lo! she waited not for his aid, but 
leaped down very lightly from where she sat. 
Then befell a strange thing that passed all for 
marvelousness, for, instead of that old woman, 
there was in that place a wonderful lady of such 
extraordinary beauty of countenance and of 
apparel that neither Sir Pellias nor the damsel 
had ever beheld her like before. 

And if that forest was the forest of enchant- 
ment, then did this lady belong well in such a 
place, for she too was altogether of enchant- 
ment. For it was very plain to be seen that she 
was not of the earth like ordinary mortals, but 
was something altogether different. Her face 
was of a wonderful clearness, like to ivory for 
whiteness, and her eyes were black and bright, 
like unto two jewels set into ivory ; and she was 
clad all in green from head to foot, excepting that 
a cord of crimson and gold was interwoven into 
the meshes of her long hair, which was like to 
fine silk for softness and for glossiness. And 
around her neck was a wonderful necklace of 
opal stones and emeralds inset into gold, and 
about her wrists were bracelets of wrought gold 
inset with emerald stones and opals. 

Thus had the Lady of the Lake appeared 
unto King Arthur, and thus did she appear 
unto Sir Pellias that day. 

And when Sir Pellias beheld her extraordinary 
beauty, and that it was in no wise like to the 
earthly beauty of any lady whom he had ever 
beheld, he wotted that she must be some one of 
high degree and of exalted station in a land of 
faerie into which he had entered. Wherefore 
he knelt before her and set his hands together, 
palm to palm. And she said: “Sir Pellias, why 
dost thou kneel unto me?” And he said: 
“ Lady, because thou art so wonderful.” And 
she said: “Thou shalt not kneel to me, Sir 
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Pellias, for he who serveth a lady as thou hast 
done service to me maketh himself her equal, 
whosoever she may be.” And he said to her: 
“ Lady, who art thou?” And she replied: “I 
am one who holds an exceedingly kind regard 
toward King Arthur and all his knights, because 
that he and they are of such noble sort and 
quality. And more especially do I hold a kind 
regard unto thee, Sir Pellias; though why that 
should be thou as yet knowest not. I am she, 
by name Nymue, whom men call the Lady of 
the Lake, and it was through me that King 
Arthur obtained that wonderful sword called 
Excalibur.” 

And Sir Pellias said: “ Lady, thou doest me 
great favor in that thou lettest mine eyes be- 
hold thy beauty.” And the lady smiled upon 
Sir Pellias and said: “Sir Pellias, I am minded 
to do thee a much greater kindness than that, 
though what that kindness may be thou art 
not now prepared to know, but by and by 
thou shalt know it. Meantime I do claim 
thee for my knight in that thou hast so well 
served me this day. And in token of my kind- 
ness toward thee I do bestow this upon thee, 
which I bid thee to wear under all circum- 
stances; for it is of a virtue that thou wottest 
not of.” Therewith she took from about her 
neck that collar of opal stones, of emeralds, and 
of gold, and hung the same about the neck and 
shoulders of Sir Pellias, so that it hung down 
upon his crimson raiment with a very wonder- 
ful glory of variegated colors. Then, while Sir 
Pellias still knelt, she vanished from the sight 
of those who looked upon her, and was gone 
upon that moment, leaving them all astonished 
and bemazed at what had befallen. For, lo! 
where she had been there was nothing but that 
woodland and the brawling stream. 

Then, by and by, Sir Pellias arose from his 
knees like one in the maze of some wonderful 
dream. So he mounted upon his horse with- 
out speaking a word, but in entire silence. And 
likewise in entire silence they departed from 
that place. Only after they had gone a very 
considerable distance Parcenet said: “ Sir Pel- 
lias, thou art certes very worthy of that great 
favor that hath been bestowed upon thee.” 

And Sir Pellias, ail bewildered, said with ex- 
ceeding modesty : “ Dost thou think so, maiden ?” 
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And she said: “ Yea, I do think so.” 

But Sir Pellias knew not that the necklace 
which the Lady of the Lake had hung about 
his neck possessed such a virtue that whoso- 
ever wore it, that one was beloved of all. For 
that collar of emerald, of opal, of gold, was, in- 
deed, of that singular virtue. 


And now listen of what furthur adventures 
befell Sir Pellias in this part of the forest, and 
of how he won him a suit of armor. 


CuapTerR VIII. 


HOW SIR PELLIAS OVERCAME A RED KNIGHT 
CALLED SIR ADRESACK, AND OF HOW HE 
LIBERATED TWENTY-TWO CAPTIVES FROM 
THAT KNIGHT’S CASTLE. 


Now, after that wonderful happening, they 
journeyed continuously for a great while. Nor 
did they pause at any place until they came, 
about an hour after the prime of the day, to a 
certain part of the forest where charcoal-burners 
were plying their trade. Here Sir Pellias com- 
manded that they should draw rein and rest for 


a while, and so they dismounted for to rest and 
to refresh themselves, as he had ordained that 


they should do. And while they ate their mid- 
day meal those sooty fellows who dwelt thus 
always within the deep and silent forest stood 
about them at a distance and looked at them 
from afar as though they were strange beings 
from out of another world. 

Now as they sat thus refreshing themselves 
with meat and drink, there came of a sudden 
from out of the forest a sound of great lamenta- 
tion and of loud outcry, and almost immediately 
there appeared from the thickets, coming into 
that open place, a lady in woeful array, riding 
upon a pied palfrey. And behind her rode a 
young esquire, clad in colors of green and white 
and seated upon a sorrel horse. And he also 
appeared to be possessed of great sorrow, being 
in much disarray and very downcast of counte- 
nance. And the lady’s face was all beswollen 
and inflamed with weeping, and her hair hung 
down upon her shoulders with neither net nor 
band for to stay it in place, and her raiment was 
greatly torn by the brambles and much stained 
with forest travel. And the young esquire who 
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rode behind her came with a drooping head and 
a like woeful disarray of bramble-torn apparel, 
his cloak dragging behind him made fast to 
his shoulder by only a single point. 

Now when Sir Pellias beheld the lady and 
the esquire in such sad estate, he arose imme- 
diately from where he sat, and went straightway 
to the lady and took her horse by the bridle and 
stayed it where it was. And the lady looked 
at him yet saw him not, being altogether 
blinded by her grief and distraction. 

Then Sir Pellias said to her: “ Lady, what 
ails thee, that thou sorrowest so greatly ?” 

Whereunto she made reply: “Sir, it matters 
not, for thou canst not help me.” 

“ How know ye that ? ” said Sir Pellias. “For 
I have a very good intention in my heart for to 
aid thee if it be possible for me to do so.” 

Then the lady looked more nearly at Sir Pel- 
lias, and she perceived him as though through 
a mist of sorrow. And she beheld that he was 
not clad in armor, but only in a holiday attire 
of fine crimson cloth. Wherefore she began 
sorrowing afresh, and that in great measure, 
for she deemed that here was one who could 
give her no aid in her sorrow. Wherefore 
she said: “ Sir Knight, thy intentions are kind, 
but how canst thou look to give me aid when 
thou hast neither arms nor defenses for to help 
thee in taking upon thee such a quarrel ?” 

And Sir Pellias said : “ Lady, I know not how 
I may aid thee until that thou tellest me of thy 
sorrow. Yet I have good hope that I may 
serve thee when I shall know what it is that 
causes thee such disorder of mind.” 

Thereupon, still holding the horse by the 
bridle, he brought the lady forward to that 
place where Parcenet still sat beside the napkin 
spread with food. And when he had come to 
that place, he, with all gentleness, constrained 
the lady for to dismount from her horse. Then, 
with equal gentleness, he compelled her to sit 
down upon the grass and to partake of the food. 
And when she had done so, and had drunk 
some of the wine, she found herself to be greatly 
refreshed, and began to take to herself more 
heart of grace. Thereupon, beholding her so 
far recovered, Sir Pellias again demanded of 
her what was her trouble, and besought her ~ 
that she would open her heart unto him. 
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So, being encouraged by his cheerful words, 
she told to Sir Pellias the trouble that had 
brought her to that pass. 

“ Sir Knight,” she said, “the place where I 
dwell is a considerable distance from this. 
Thence I came this morning with a very good 
knight called Sir Brandemere, who is my hus- 
band. Now this morning Sir Brandemere would 
take me out a-hunting at the break of day; and 
so we went forth with a white hound of which 
my knight was wonderfully fond. So, coming 
to a certain place in the forest, there started 
up of a sudden from before us a white doe, 
which same the hound immediately pursued 
with great vehemence of outcry. Thereupon 
I and my lord and this esquire followed there- 
after with very great spirit and enjoyment for 
that sport. Now when we had followed the 
white doe and the white hound for a great 
distance, we came to a certain place where we 
beheld before us a violent stream of water 
which was crossed by a long and narrow bridge. 
And we beheld that upon the other side of the 
stream there stood a strong castle with seven 
towers, and that the castle was built up upon 
the rocks in such a way that the rocks and the 
castle appeared to be altogether like one rock. 

“ Now as we approached the bridge afore- 
said, lo! the portcullis of the castle was lifted 
up and the drawbridge was let fall very sud- 
denly and with a great noise, and there imme- 
diately issued forth from out of the castle a 
knight clad altogether in red. And all the 
trappings and the furniture of his horse were 
likewise of red; and the spear which he bore 
in his hand was of ash-wood painted red. And 
he came forth very terribly, and rode forward 
so that he presently stood at the other end of 
that narrow bridge. Thereupon he called out 
aloud to Sir Brandemere my husband, saying: 
‘Whither wouldst thou go, Sir Knight?’ And 
unto him Sir Brandemere made reply: ‘Sir, I 
would cross this bridge; for my hound, which 
I love exceedingly, hath certainly crossed here 
in pursuit of a doe as white as milk.’ Then that 
Red Knight cried out in a loud voice: ‘Sir 
Knight, thou comest not upon this bridge but 
at thy peril; for this bridge belongeth unto me, 
and whosoever would cross it must first over- 
throw me or else he may not cross.’ 
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“Now my husband Sir Brandemere was 
clad at that time only in a light raiment such 
as one might wear for hunting or for hawking; 
only that he wore upon his head a light basi- 
net of steel infolded-with a scarf which I had 
given him. Ne’theless he was so great of heart 
that he would not abide any challenge such as 
that Red Knight had given unto him; where- 
fore, bidding me and this esquire (whose name 
is Ponteferet) to remain upon the farther side of 
the bridge, he drew his sword and rode forward 
to the middle of the bridge with intent to force 
a way across if he was able soto do. Where- 
upon, seeing that to be his intent, that Red 
Knight, clad all in complete armor, cast aside 
his spear and drew his sword and rode forward 
to meet my knight. And so they met in the 
middle of the bridge. And when they met to- 


gether that Red Knight lifted himself in his stir- 
rups and smote my husband Sir Brandemere 
upon the crown of his basinet with his sword. 
And I beheld the blade of the Red Knight's 
sword that it cut through the basinet of Sir 
Brandemere, so that the blood ran down upon 
my knight’s face in great abundance. 


Then Sir 
Brandemere straightway fell down from his 
horse and lay as though he were dead. 

“Having thus overthrown him, that Red 
Knight dismounted from his horse and lifted up 
Sir Brandemere upon the horse whence he had 
fallen, so that he lay across the saddle. Then, 
taking both horses by the bridle, the Red 
Knight led them both straight away and so into 
his castle. And as soon as he had entered into 
the castle the portcullis thereof was immediately 
closed behind him and the drawbridge was 
raised. Nor did he pay any heed whatever 
either to me or to the esquire Ponteferet, but 
he departed, leaving us without any word of 
cheer; nor do I now know whether my hus- 
band Sir Brandemere is living or dead, or what 
hath befallen him.” 

And as the lady spake these words, lo, the 
tears again fell down her face in great abun- 
dance. 

Then Sir Pellias was very much moved with 
compassion; wherefore he said: “Lady, thy 
case is indeed one of exceeding sorrowfulness, 
and I am wonderfully grieved for thee. And, 
indeed, I would fain aid thee to all the extent 
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that is in my power. So if thou wilt lead me 
to where is this bridge and that grimly castle of 
which thou speakest, I make thee my vow that 
I will assay to the best of my endeavor to learn 


of the whereabouts of thy good knight, and as 
to what has befallen him.” 

“Sir,” said the lady, “I am much beholden 
unto thee for thy good will. Yet thou mayst 
not hope for success shouldst thou venture to 
undertake so grave an adventure as that with- 
out either arms or armor for to defend thyself 
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withal. For consider how grievously that Red 
Knight hath served my husband Sir Brande- 
mere, taking no consideration as to his lack of 
arms or of defense. Wherefore it is not likely 
that he will serve thee 
any more courteously.” 
And to the lady’s words 
Parcenet also lifted up 
a great voice, bidding 
Sir Pellias not to be so 
foolhardy as to do this 
thing that he was mind- 
ed to do. And so did 
Ponteferet, the esquire, 
also call out upon Sir 
Pellias that he should 
not do this thing, but 
that he should at least 
take arms to himself 
ere he entered upon 
this adventure. 

But to all that they 
said Sir Pellias replied : 
“Stay me not in that 
which I would do, for 
I do tell you all that I 
have several times un- 
dertaken adventures 
even more perilous 
than this, and yet I 
have scaped with no 
great harm to myself.” 
Nor would he listen to 
anything that the lady 
and the damsel might 
say, but arising from 
that place, he aided the 
lady and the damsel to 
mount their palfreys. 
Then mounting his 
own steed, and the es- 
quire and the pages 
having mounted their 
steeds, the whole party immediately departed 
from that place, leaving the charcoal-burners 
much marveling at the wonderful visitors who 
had come thus into their smoky world. 

And as they journeyed, the esquire Ponte- 
feret directed them how to proceed so as to 
bring them to the castle of the Red Knight. 


Drawn by Howard Pyle. 








In this way they traveled those lonely wood- 
land paths of the Forest of Adventure, nor did 
they perceive any break in the woodlands until 
after three leagues or four or a little more they 
came to a more open place in that wilderness 
where was a steep and naked hill before them. 
And when they had reached to the top of that 
hill, they perceived beneath them a river, very 
turbulent and violent. Likewise they saw that 
the river was spanned by a bridge, exceedingly 
straight and narrow, and that upon the farther 
side of the bridge and of the river there stood 
a very strong castle with seven tall towers and 
many roofs of red tiles. Moreover, the castle 
and the towers were built up upon the rocks, very 
lofty and high, so that it was hard to tell where 
the rocks ceased and the walls began. Where- 
fore the towers and the walls appeared to be 
altogether one rock of stone. And about the 
tops of the towers there flew an incredible 
number of jackdaws with a very great deal of 
noisy clamoring, and there were so many of 
those jackdaws that they appeared like bees 
swarming about a beehive. 

Then the esquire Ponteferet pointed with 
his finger and said: “Sir Knight, yonder is the 
castle of the Red Knight, and into it he bore 
Sir Brandemere after he had been.so grievously 
wounded.” And Sir Pellias said unto the lady, 
Sir Brandemere’s wife: “ Lady, I will presently 
inquire as to thy husband’s welfare.” 

Therewith he set spurs to his horse and rode 
down the hill toward the bridge with great 
boldness. And when he had come nigher to 
the bridge, lo, the portcullis of the castle was 
lifted and the drawbridge was let fall with a 
great noise and tumult. And straightway there 
issued forth from out of the castle a knight clad 
all in armor and accoutrements of red. And 
this knight came forward with great speed 
toward the bridge’s head. Then, when Sir 
Pellias saw him approaching so threateningly, 
he went forth very boldly upon the bridge, 
and when the Red Knight saw him approach, 
he said, “Ha! who art thou who darest to 
come thus upon my bridge?” 

Unto him Sir Pellias made reply : “ It matters 
not who I am, but thou art to know, thou dis- 
courteous knight, that I am come to inquire of 
thee where thou hast disposed of that good 
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knight Sir Brandemere, and to ask of thee why 
thou didst deal with him so grievously a short 
time since.” 

At this the Red Knight grew very full of 
wrath. “ Ha,ha!” he cried vehemently. “That 
thou shalt presently learn to thy great sorrow, 
for as I have served him so shall I presently 
serve thee, so that in a little while I shall bring 
thee unto him. Then thou mayst ask him 
whatsoever thou dost list. But seeing that thou 
art unarmed and without defense, I would not 
do thee any bodily ill. Wherefore I demand of 
thee that thou shalt presently surrender thyself 
unto me; otherwise it will be very greatly to 


thy pain and sorrow if thou compel me to use 


force for to constrain thy surrender.” 

Then Sir Pellias said: “ What! what! Wouldst 
thou thus assail a knight who is altogether 
without arms or defense as I?” 

And the Red Knight said: “ That shall I do 
if thou dost not yield thyself unto me.” 

“Then,” quoth Pellias, “thou art not fit for 
to be dealt with as beseemeth a tried knight; 
wherefore should I encounter thee thy over- 
throw must be of such a sort as may shame any 
belted knight who weareth golden spurs.” 

Thereupon he cast about his eyes for a weapon 
to fit his purpose, and he beheld how that a 
certain great stone was loose upon the coping 
of the bridge; so this he laid hands upon for 
his purpose. 

Now this stone was so huge that three strong 
men of this day might hardly lift it; yet did Sir 
Pellias pluck it forth from its place seemingly 
with great ease. Then uplifting it with both 
hands, he ran swiftly toward that Red Knight 
and flung the rock at him with great force. 

Nor might the Red Knight withstand that 
blow, nor hardly might any man in all] of the 
world have withstood it. For the stone smote 
the Red Knight upon the middle of the shield, 
and drave it back upon his breast with great 
violence. And the force of the blow drave the 
knight backward from his saddle, so that he fell 
down to the earth from his horse with great vio- 
lence and tumult, and lay upon the bridgeway 
like one who was altogether dead. 

And when they within the castle who looked 
forth thereupon saw that blow, and when they 
beheld the overthrow of the Red Knight, they 
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lifted up their voices in great lamentation, so 
that the outcry thereof was terrible for to hear. 

But Sir Pellias ran with all speed to the 
fallen knight and set his knee upon his breast ; 
and he unlaced his helmet and lifted it; and 
he beheld that the face of the knight was 
strong and comely, and that he was not alto- 
gether dead. 

So when Sir Pellias saw that the Red Knight 
was not dead, and when he perceived that he 
was about to recover his breath from the blow 
that he had suffered, he drew that knight’s mis- 
ericorde from its sheath and set the point to 
his throat, so that when the Red Knight awoke 
from his swoon he beheld death, as it were, in 
the countenance of Sir Pellias and in the point 
of the dagger. 

So when the Red Knight perceived how 
very near death was to him he sore besought 
Sir Pellias for mercy, saying, “ Spare my life unto 
me!” Whereunto Sir Pellias said,“ Who art 
thou?” And the knight said, “I am called Sir 
Adresack, surnamed of the Seven Towers.” And 
Sir Pellias said to him, “ What hast thou done 
unto Sir Brandemere and how doth it fare with 
that goodly knight?” And the Red Knight 
said, “ He is not so seriously wounded as you 
suppose.” 

Now when Sir Brandemere’s lady heard this 
speech she was greatly exalted with joy, so that 
she smote her hands together, making great cry 
of thanksgiving. 

But Sir Peliias said: “ Now tell me, Sir Adre- 
sack, hast thou other captives beside that knight 
Sir Brandemere at thy castle?” And Sir 
Adresack said: “Sir Knight, I will tell thee 
truly; there are in my castle one and twenty 
other captives besides him: to wit, eighteen 
knights and esquires of degree and three ladies. 
For I have defended this bridge for a long 
time, and all who have undertaken to cross it, 
they have I taken captive and held for ransom. 
Wherefore I have taken great wealth and gained 
great estate thereby.” 

Then Sir Pellias said: “Thou art soothly a 
wicked and discourteous knight so to serve 
travelers that come thy way, and I would do 
well for to slay thee where thou liest. But since 
thou hast besought mercy of me, I will grant it 
unto thee, though I will do so only with great 
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shame unto thy knighthood. Moreover, if I 
spare to thee thy life there are two several 
things which thou must perform. First thou 
must go unto Queen Guinevere at Camelot, 
and there must thou say unto her that the 
knight who left her unarmed hath taken thine 
armor from thee and hath armed himself there- 
with for to champion her beauty withal, as he 
hath set out to do. Second thou must confess 
thy faults unto King Arthur as thou hast con- 
fessed them unto me, and thou must beg his 
pardon for the same, craving that he, in his 
mercy, shall spare thy life unto thee. These 
are the things that thou must perform.” 

And Sir Adresack said: “ These things do I 
promise to perform if thou wilt spare my life.” 

Then Sir Pellias permitted him to arise, and 
he came and stood before Sir Pellias. And Sir 
Pellias summoned the esquire Ponteferet unto 
him, and he said: “Take thou this knight’s 
armor from off his body, and then put thou it 
upon my body, as thou knowest how to do.” 
And Ponteferet did as Sir Pellias bade him. 
He unarmed Sir Adresack and he clothed Sir 
Pellias in Sir Adresack’s armor. Then Sir Pel- 
lias said unto Sir Adresack : “ Now take me 
into thy castle, that I may thereunto liberate 
those captives that thou so wickedly holdest 
there.” And Sir Adresack said: “It shall be 
done as thou dost command.” 

Thereupon they all went together through 
the gate into the castle, which was an ex- 
ceedingly stately place. And there they beheld 
a great many servants and attendants, and 
these came at the command of Sir Adresack 
and bowed themselves down before Sir Pellias. 
Then Sir Pellias bade Sir Adresack for to sum- 
mon the keeper of the dungeon and Sir Adre- 
sack did so. And Sir Pellias commanded the 
keeper that he should conduct them unto the 
dungeon, and the keeper bowed down before 
him in obedience. 

And when they had come to that dungeon 
they beheld it to be a very lofty place and 
exceedingly strong. And there they found Sir 
Brandemere and those others of whom Sir 
Adresack had spoken. 

But when that sorrowful lady perceived Sir 
Brandemere, she ran unto him with great voice 
of rejoicing, and embraced him and wept over 
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him. And he embraced her and wept, and those captives whom he had liberated went 


altogether forgot his hurt in the joyous delight through the divers parts of the castle. 


of beholding her again. 

And in the several 
apartments of that por- 
tion of the castle were 
just eighteen knights 
and esquires and three 
ladies, also, besides Sir 
Brandemere. Among 


And 





all of those knights 
were two from King 
Arthur’s court: to wit, 
Sir Brandiles and Sir 
Mador de la Porte. 
Whereupon when these 
beheld that it was Sir 
Pellias who had liber- 
ated them, they em- 
braced him with great 
joy and kissed him 
upon either cheek. 

And all those who 
were liberated made 
great rejoicing and 
gave Sir Pellias such 
praise and acclaim that 
he was greatly content- 
ed therewith. Then 
when Sir Pellias beheld 
all those captives who 
were in the dungeon 
he was very wroth with 
Sir Adresack; where- 
upon he turned unto 
him and said: “ Be- 
gone, Sir Knight, for 
to do that penance 
which I imposed upon 
thee to perform; for I 
am very greatly dis- 
pleased with thee, and fear me lest I should 
repent me of my mercy to thee.” 

Thereupon Sir Adresack turned him away, 
and he immediately departed from that place 
and called to him his esquire, and with him 
he rode away to Camelot for to do that 
penance which he had promised Sir Pellias for 
to do. 

Then, after he was gone, Sir Pellias and 
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there they found thirteen chests of gold and 
silver money and four caskets of jewels,— very 
fine and of great brilliancy,— all of which trea- 
sure had been paid in ransom by other captives 
who had in aforetime been violently held at 
that place. 

And Sir Pellias ordained that all those chests 
and caskets should be opened, and when those 
who were there looked therein, the hearts of all 
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were wonderfully exalted with joy at the sight 
of that great treasure. 

Then Sir Pellias commanded that all that 
treasure of gold and silver should be divided 
into nineteen equal parts, and when it had 
been so divided he said: “ Now let each of 
you who have been held captive in this place 
take for his own one part of that treasure as a 
recompense for those sorrows which he hath 
endured.” Moreover, to each of the ladies 
who had been held as captives in that place 
he gave a casket of jewels, saying unto her: 
“Take thou this casket of jewels as a recom- 
pense for that sorrow which thou hast suffered.” 
And unto Sir Brandemere’s lady he gave a 
casket of the jewels for that which she had en- 
dured. 

But when those who were there beheld that 
Sir Pellias reserved no part of that great trea- 
sure for himself, they all cried out upon him: 
“Sir Knight, Sir Knight! how is this? Be- 
hold, thou hast set aside no part of this treasure 
for thyself.” 

And Sir Pellias made answer: “You are 
right; I have not so. For it needs not that I 
take any of this gold and silver or any of these 
jewels for myself. For, behold! ye have suf- 
fered much at the hands of Sir Adresack, where- 
fore ye should receive recompense therefor. 
But I have suffered naught at his hands, 
wherefore I need no such recompense.” 

Then were they all astonished at his gener- 
osity, and gave him great praise for his large- 
ness of heart. And all those knights vowed 
unto him fidelity unto death. 

Then, when all these things were accom- 
plished, Sir Brandemere implored all who were 
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there that they would come with him unto his 
castle, so that they might refresh themselves 
with a season of mirth and good faring. And 
they all said that they would go with him, and 
they did go. And at the castle of Sir Brande- 
mere there was great rejoicing, with feasting 
and jousting. 

And all who were there loved Sir Pellias with 
an astonishing love, because of that collar of 
emeralds and opals and gold. Yet no one 
knew aught of the virtue of that collar, nor did 
Sir Pellias himself know of it. 

So Sir Pellias abided at that place for three 


“days. And when the fourth day was come he 


arose betimes in the morning and bade saddle 
his horse and the palfrey of the damsel Parcenet 
and the horses of their pages. Then, when all 
those who were there saw that he was minded 
to depart, they besought him not to go; but Sir 
Pellias said: “ Stay me not, for I must go.” 

Then came to him those two good knights of 
Arthur’s court, Sir Brandiles and Sir Mador de 
la Porte, and they besought him that he would let 
them go with him upon that adventure. And 
at first Sir Pellias forbade them; but they be- 
sought him the more, so that at last he was fain 
to say: “Ye shall go with me.” 

So he departed from that place with his com- 
pany, and all those who remained gave great 
sorrow that he should go away. 


So ended this second adventure of Sir Pellias. 
And the next adventure telleth of how that 
good and valiant knight did battle with Sir 
Engamore of Malverat, the champion of the 
Lady Ettard of Grantmesnle, and in it shall be 
told the several adventures that befell thereby. 











ABOUT MAGNETS. 


By LAwRENCE B. 


FLETCHER, Pu.D. 


Every one is familiar with toy magnets — 
straight or curved bars of steel which attract 
and hold suspended light pieces of iron such 
as tacks and iron filings. Let us examine one 
of these curious bars and see what we can learn 
about them. In the first place, how are they 
made, and how came they to be made? 

Thousands of years ago a mineral having 
this strange power of attracting iron was found 
in the country anciently called Magnesia, in Asia 
Minor. The name of this country has given us 
the word “magnet.” This mineral, which is now 
called the odestone (not /oadstone), attracted the 
attention of the curious, and it was discovered 





FIG. I. 


that a piece of iron which had been rubbed with 
the lodestone acquired the same power of attract- 
ing iron ; in other words, the piece of iron became 
a magnet. It was afterward found that such an 
iron or artificial magnet could be used like the 
lodestone itself to convert other pieces of iron 
into magnets by rubbing. Still more recently, a 
mode of making magnets by means of electricity 
was discovered, that is, by wrapping a piece of 
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insulated wire many times around the bar and 
then causing a current of electricity to pass 
through the wire. The familiar small toy mag- 
nets are simply steel bars which have been 
rubbed a few times against powerful magnets. 


Now, if we bring a needle near our little 
magnet we will at once find that all parts of the 
magnet do not act in precisely the same way. 

If the needle is brought near either end of the 
magnet it is strongly 
attracted, and if al- 
lowed to come in con- 
tact with the magnet 
it will take quite a lit- 
tle force to pull it away 
again. But if the nee- 
dle is brought near the 
middle of the magnet 
it is attracted very 
slightly or not at all. 

From this we can 
infer that all the 
strength of the mag- 
net is at its ends, or 
poles, as they are 
called. This is graph- 
ically shown in Fig. 1, 
which represents a bar 
magnet that has been 
laid on a flat surface, 
such as a sheet of paper or a pane of glass, 
which has been covered with a light coat of 
fine iron filings. Upon lightly rapping the 
magnet or surface to overcome the friction 
of the jagged filings against each other and 
against the surface, these small particles of 
iron promptly arrange themselves as shown — 
clustering thickly round the poles and leaving 
a vacant space in the middle. We see, too, that 
the filings bristle out in various directions. Each 
filing, in fact, points in the direction of the mag- 
netic force at the spot where it lies. By laying 
the paper with the filings over the magnet and 
tapping it we may cause the filings to arrange 
themselves in a much more extended pattern, 
somewhat as shown in diagram in Fig. 2. 

The filings are here arranged in curved lines, a 
few of which may be traced from their start at 
one pole to their termination at the other. They 
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are shown more clearly when a horseshoe mag- 
net is used, because the poles are near each 
other. These curved lines are called “lines of 
force,” because they indicate the direction of the 
magnetic force. 

But you must not think that the lines of force 
have any real existence, any more than the 
meridians and parallels of latitude on a map or 
globe have. They simply serve to map out the 
space about a magnet, the magnetic field, as it 
is called, and they may 
be drawn so as to show 
the strength as well as 
the direction of the 
magnetic force at every 
point. 

Now, though it would 
appear from this that 
only the ends of the 
magnet are magnetic, 
yet if the bar is broken 
in two and the pieces 
are separated, we find 
that the broken places 
attract the needle just 
as the original ends, or poles, did and still do. 
In fact, these broken ends are poles. 

In other words, each piece is a complete 
magnet, with two poles, and a place in the 
middle where there is no attraction. 
we put the broken ends together 
again, we might perhaps suppose 
that as we have brought two 
poles together at the break, this 
part of the bar would now at- 
tract the needle twice as strongly 
as one pole did. 

We shall find, however, that 
the reunited ends have no effect | 
at all upon the needle. 

In fact, we have simply recon- | 
structed the original magnet with : 
two poles and a middle part where there is no 
attraction. We can break each of the pieces in 
two, and continue breaking until we have di- 
vided the magnet into a great number of short 
bits, and we shall find that each bit is a com- 
plete magnet with two poles. 

If we put the bits together again, however, 
the poles that come together disappear, and we 


FIG. 4. 
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have again a single magnet with a pole at each 
end and none at any other point. 

Why do the poles disappear? Because mag- 
netic poles are of two different kinds, north poles 
and south poles, and if we put the fragments 
together exactly as they were originally a north 
pole and a south pole always come together. 

If a magnet is hung up by a string around 
its middle, it will turn so as to point north and 
south. The end which points north is usually 
called the north pole and the other end the south 
pole of the magnet. North poles and south 
poles have different and, to some extent, oppo- 
site properties. 

The north poles of two magnets repfe/ each 
other. So do the south poles. But the north 
pole of each magnet a#fracts the south pole of 
the other. 

When no other artificial magnet is near, the 
free magnet points north and south under the 
influence of the greatest of all known magnets, 
the earth. If the earth were not a magnet a 
suspended magnet would show no preference 
for any particular direction. When a magnet 
is broken in two one of ‘the broken ends be- 
comes a north and the other a south pole, as in 
Fig. 3. When these poles are put together they 
destroy each other’s effects,as we have seen. 
Now, as a magnet may be divided into smaller 
magnets and built up again from them, it is 


supposed that every magnet actually consists 
of a great number of very small magnets, with 
all their north poles pointing the same way, or 
nearly so. 

But when the iron is magnetized by rubbing 
it against a magnet, the little magnets in the 
iron are all turned by the influence of the large 
magnet to the same direction, so that north and 
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south poles neutralize each other in the inte- 
rior of the bar; but at one end there is a collec- 
tion of free north poles and at the other a 
collection of free south poles. 

This may seem hard to believe, but several 
well-known facts make it probable. 

We have seen that magnets can he made by 
electricity. In this way not only can a bar be 
magnetized very quickly, but its magnetism can 
be almost instantly reversed; that is to say, 
the north pole can be changed to a south pole 
by simply changing the direction of the mag- 
netizing electric current. 

Now, when the bar is magnetized, a sharp 
metallic click is heard, and the bar is found to 
be a little longer and thinner than it was be- 
fore, its volume remaining unchanged. Then 
if the magnetism is reversed rapidly a number 
of times, a cjick is heard at every reversal, 
and the bar becomes quite warm from the 
rubbing together of the little magnets as they 
turn. It is easy to understand that soft or 
wrought iron, in which the particles can turn 
readily, is more easily magnetized than cast- 
iron or hard steel. Steel, on the other hand, 
retains its magnetism better than soft iron does, 
and it is of steel that the familiar permanent 
magnets are made. 

The strongest magnets are made of very hard 
steel. A strong magnet will lift many times its 
own weight. 

Small magnets are stronger in proportion to 
their weight than large ones, and the latter are 
best made by magnetizing thin steel bars sep- 
arately, and then fastening them together in 
bundles. 

I have spoken of magnetizing a bar of iron 
by rubbing it against a magnet; but a nail or 
other piece of iron which is simply held against 
the pole of a magnet, or even very near but 
not touching, itself becomes a magnet for the 
time being, and will support another nail ap- 
plied to its lower end. (See Figs. 4 and 5s.) 


If the magnet is strong and the nails not too 
heavy, a chain of four or five may be held in 
this way; but if the first nail next to the mag- 
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net is pulled away from the pole, it at once 
loses nearly all its magnetism, and lets the other 
nails fall. 

If a nail while in contact with the magnet 
is struck or hammered, it will retain more 
magnetism after separation, and will lift iron 
filings or small tacks; but if hammered after 
separation, it will lose nearly all its strength. 
In both cases the hammering seems to tem- 
porarily loosen the particles of iron, so that they 
can turn more readily to the same direction in 
the first case, and back to their original direc- 
tion in the second. 

Magnets are weakened by heating, and at a 
red heat lose all their strength. 

Magnets are frequently made in the form of 
a horseshoe or letter UJ, but a horseshoe mag- 
net is really nothing more than a bar magnet 
bent. As both poles will attract iron, it is ap- 
parently twice as strong as when in the bar 
form. A piece of iron laid across the poles is 
attracted by both of them. In this case the 
poles act on opposite ends of the iron and do not 
destroy each other’s effects, for each pole mag- 
netizes the portion of the iron opposite it. The 
iron, therefore, becomes a strong magnet with 
its north pole touching the south pole of the 
horseshoe magnet, and its south pole touching 
the north pole. This is popularly called a 
“ keeper,” because it “keeps,” or preserves, the 
strength of the magnet, which becomes much 
weaker when the keeper is left off. 

Iron, steel (which is a modified iron), the 
metals nickel and cobalt, and some substances 
which contain a large portion of iron, are the 
only bodies that can be strongly magnetized, 
though many others can be magnetized very 
feebly and temporarily. 

What magnetism really is, no oneknows. It 
seems to be a natural property of the particles 
of iron, and what we call magnetizing is only, 
as I have said, the act of turning the magnetic 
particles so that they act together. This is fre- 
quently brought about by causes beyond our 
control, and almost all pieces of iron, if care- 
fully tested, are found to be weak magnets. 
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CAPTURING A GREAT SERPENT. 


By G. R. O’REILLY. 






URING the tour of a 
circus company in 
South America, one 
of the specialties 
was a snake-charm- 
er who performed 
with several large 
serpents, beautiful 
in color and propor- 
tion, but formidable 
as to size and temper. Among the collection 
of reptiles were two or three which proved to 
be totally unmanageable on account of their 
enormous dimensions and exceedingly savage 
disposition. It being impossible to handle them 
with safety, they were simply left on exhibition, 
securely confined in large cages of wire netting, 
which were placed one on top of the other just 
outside the ring and near to the entrance, so 
that all who attended might see them as they 
passed in and out. 

It happened one night that, owing to some 
accidental disarrangement of his harness, one 
of the horses became unmanageable just in front 
of the spot where these cages were placed. He 
reared up again and again, and in the intervals 
kicked viciously and plunged: about furiously, 
threatening every moment to break the reins by 
which the driver contrived still to hold him. 
As the people became terrified, many jumped 
from their seats and rushed for the place of exit. 
This confusion increased the efforts of the strug- 
gling beast. He reared up madly, and fell back- 
ward against the cages, knocking them over, 
as well as injuring several of the crowd in doing 
so. Instantly the cry was raised, “ The snakes 
are out!” Needless to say, this alarm turned 
the whole audience into a struggling mob. The 
screaming of the women and the shouting of the 
men were so great that the officials and man- 
agers failed to make themselves heard or heeded, 
and in the midst of the uproar the largest of 
the great serpents, the fastenings of whose cage 


had become undone, glided off through the ter 
ror-stricken crowd and quickly disappeared be- 
neath the canvas of the tent into the darkness 
beyond. 

It was not until the audience had left that 
the circus people found out their loss, They 
made a diligent investigation of the vicinity, 
but failed to find the snake. Nor did a renewed 
search the next day yield any better result. 

Months after the circus had gone and the 
people had ceased to talk of the episode, I 
happened to be hunting in the mountains some 
twenty miles from the town where the occur- 
rence took place. 

The rainy season not being as yet quite over, 
I generally slept at night in one of a collection 
of palm-leaf huts pleasantly situated on the slop- 
ing hillside, surrounded by small but flourishing 
plantations of maize and bananas stretching 
down from the houses to the borders of a pretty 
lake of several acres in extent. All around these 
plantations and the lake the trees of the great 
tropical forest stood up in an encircling wall of 
solemn and gloomy grandeur. 

Within the preceding month some predatory 
animal had appeared in the neighborhood and 
frequently carried off pigs and goats. What the 
thief was, none could tell, so the mystery of 
these losses caused several of the men to sit up 
at night and watch for his approach. 

The moon was at its full and every leaf plainly 
visible, but for the first and second nights of the 
vigil nothing appeared, and they began to think 
that, after all, maybe the animals had merely 
fallen into the lake and been drowned, or per- 
haps wandered off into the forest. On the third 
night, however, with the full moon shining 
brightly overhead, as the watchers were sitting 
upon an isolated rock looking out over the sil- 
very waters, the sudden squealing of a pig, 
followed by the barking of the dogs in the in- 
closure by the houses, caused them to reach for 
their guns and quickly run up the hill. Hur- 
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riedly they entered the corral, and there, close 
in a corner where a tall banana-tree waved its 
broad green leaves in the moonbeams, was a 
huge serpent securely wrapped around a good- 
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gaged upon the ground. When the men drew 
closer he did not offer to move, but only seemed 
to tighten himself more securely on his victim, 
on which his great gaping jaws were fixed with 
teeth embedded in its neck 
close behind the ears. The 
excited men stood over him 
a moment in consultation, 
and quickly decided that as 
he appeared to be so occu- 
pied with his prey there 
would probably be little risk 
in taking him alive. Ac- 
cordingly, one seized him 
around the throat with both 
hands, while the 
caught him by the body, 
incautiously leaving the tail 
free. Feeling himself thus 
attacked, he at once un- 
loosed himself from the pig 
and whisked himself about 
so furiously that two of the 
men were thrown to the 
ground. But still they held 
on, and, getting a better 
grip on him, were preparing 
to carry him off out of the 
corral when, with 
swish, he lashed the hinder 
part of his body around the 


others 


another 


banana-tree. 

The women and children 
were now crowding on the 
fence, the dogs were bark- 
ing furiously at a safe dis- 
tance, and altogether the 
confusion was indescribable, 
every one giving directions 
which nobody could take. 
But the great snake, without 
any adviser, was more than 


a match for them all. He 


“I SWUNG MYSELF DOWN BY THE VINES, AND THERE I SAW HIM LYING, COILED IN A HEAP.” hissed fiercely, and every 


(SEE PAGE 717.) 
sized pig and slowly squeezing its life out. An 
enormous reptile he was, without doubt, and 
how long —who could tell? At any rate, the 
pig was almost concealed in his folds, and yet 
a great part of his length was still lying disen- 


instant coiled himself more 
firmly round the tree; and in spite of their ef- 
forts to keep him straightened out, managed to 
get his body contracted into a number of s-like 
curves, which gave him considerable advantage 
against his would-be captors. “ Pull all toge- 
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ther, boys!” exclaimed old Manuel. “If not, 
he ’ll beat us.” 

Then commenced the tug of war. Old Manuel 
gave the word,“ Heave ho!” The tree swayed 
with the shock, but the snake was still fixed 
there as firm as ever. Another pull, and an- 
other by jerks, and again the tree shook and 
swayed. “Now for a good one!” said Manuel. 
They set their heels firmly in the soil and lay 
backward, putting all their weight and strength 
into the effort. This time not only did the 
snake come, but with him came also the tree; 
for its superficial roots gave way, and banana- 
tree, snake, and men fell together all in a heap, 
one on top of the other. They let go their 
hold, scrambled to their feet, and scurried to 
the gate. The snake was quick to take advan- 
tage of the accident. He shot forward before 
the struggling men had had time to regain their 
feet, and, rearing his long neck over the six-foot 
fence, glided over it as easily as if it were only 
a fallen tree in his forest home. Away down 
the hill he rushed toward the lake, laying pros- 
trate the rank maize stalks as he passed. Swiftly, 
too, he went; for, though they snatched their 
guns instantly to pursue him, still he kept well 
in the lead, and, going over the rocks, plunged 
into the lake below before a single trigger could 
be pulled. He had disappeared, but only for 
an instant; for soon the long sinuous form be- 
came visible gliding away over the surface of 
the moonlit waters on which he seemed to float, 
buoyed up, as it were, by the very impetus of 
his own velocity. He went directly toward the 
dark wall of forest on the opposite side, but ere 
he had gained its shadows the noise of the rifle- 
shots of the enemies he had left on the rocks 
behind him rang out, and echoed again and 
again among the winding nooks of the forest 
and rock-bound shore. 

All that day I had been away in the woods, 
and now, returning tired from my wanderings, 
had just at that moment sat down to rest and 
smoke on the protruding roots of a giant tree 
growing on the bank over that very part of the 
lake toward which the flying serpent was now 
heading. I heard in alarm the fing of the bul- 
lets that struck the rocks below me. One 


crashed through the branches above, cutting 
through leaves and twigs in its way. Another 
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buried itself with a thud in the turfy bank. 
Then came the shots and their echoes to ex- 
plain the flashes I had seen two seconds before 
across the water. Naturally, I shifted my quar- 
ters at once to the other side of the tree, for 
they were either firing at me or at something 
in my neighborhood. Long experience of forest 
life had made me cautious; so I sat as still as a 
withered stump in the wind, with ears and eyes 
alert to every rustling leaf, to every blade of grass 
that stirred about me. The reflection of the 
moonlight from the water close by, and the occa- 
sional beams that stole here and there through 
the canopy of branches overhead, made the vari- 
ous objects in the vicinity, the fallen leaves and 
gnarled roots, more conspicuous than they 
would have been farther away from the forest 
edge. Happening to cast my eyes toward the 
water, I saw what appeared to be a great root 
stretching upward from the lake in which it lay 
and leaning against the bank close by my elbow. 
As I looked it appeared to move, and presently 
the end by my side pushed itself in farther fully 
two feet over the bank, and again remained mo- 
tionless. The end of it now lay in a patch of 
moonlight. It was living, indeed, for there 
were the glittering eyes and quivering forked 
tongue of the largest snake it had yet been my 
lot to encounter. His enormous head and neck 
lay right in the light, showing a brownish black 
mottled with yellow markings. Knowing the 
ways of serpent life, the dullness of their senses, 
and the sharpness of their eyes for motion, I re- 
mained perfectly quiet, expecting that he would 
soon be on the move again if only I remained 
unobserved. For a few moments he kept as still 
as death; not even the sensitive tongue came 
forth to tell that he suspected the presence of 
an enemy: and from this I felt certain that I 
was altogether unnoticed. I longed to capture 
him alive, but was entirely unprepared for such 
a feat, and, besides, in the position in which he 
lay it would have been impossible for me alone 
to take him, as a struggle of mere strength be- 
tween us might probably result in my having my 
ribs crushed like match-wood in his folds. 
Therefore I prudently determined to wait till 
the morrow, as I felt confident that he would 
remain in the vicinity. Though I could not 
make out exactly of what species he was, yet 
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from appearances I thought he belonged to the 
boa family, and might possibly be a water-loving 


anaconda. At last he began to stir. First of 


all, the forked tongue darted in and out*trem- 
blingly ; then he raised his head slightly, and 
glided forward very slowly, passing on straight 
Though his head had already 


into the forest. 


“HOLDING THE SACK SPREAD OUT BEFORE ME, I ADVANCED.”” 
(SEE PAGE 718.) 

disappeared in the bushes beyond, and his tail 
had not yet come up over the bank, his huge 
body filled all the intervening space. I judged 
him to be over twenty feet long. Slowly as a 
snail he crawled on, until finally his tail, too, 
disappeared in the thicket. 

I stealthily took my departure, and soon ar- 
rived at the huts, where the story of his attack on 
the pig, his attempted capture, and his final es- 
cape across the lake formed the only topic of 
conversation among the villagers until far into 
the night. 

When I announced my intention of taking him 
alive on the morrow, the people laughed at 
what they called my foolhardiness. “ Had n’t 
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he already escaped from five strong men, and 
pulled a tree out by the roots, besides?” “He 
would certainly crush and swallow any man he 
should meet alone,” and soon. I was advised 
not to ramble in the woods by myself again lest he 
should make a meal of me. However, I assured 
them that all I wanted was a sack large enough 
to hold him, and I would attempt to capture 
him alive. Old Manuel soon set his pretty 
daughter, Reglita, to work, and from two coffee- 
bags she stitched up the large sack I required. 

Next morning, accompanied by all the men 
in the place, I set out, with the sack, to find 
the snake’s lurking-place. It was extremely 
difficult to persuade the men to leave their guns 
at home and believe that one man could do 
what five had been balked at. 

We first of all passed round to that part of 
the lake where he had disappeared. We hunted 
every thicket and peered into every hollow 
trunk, but in vain. Then we returned to the 
waterside, where the bank was high and turfy, 
matted with roots, and overhung with a dark 
canopy of trees and vines covered thickly with 
foliage, stretching far out and dipping into 
the lake beyond. This overhanging bank 
looked down on a piece of sand sloping away 
down to the water’s edge, and was hollowed 
out far under an ancient tree that grew gnarled 
and knotty above. Seeing what a retreat this 
would afford, I swung myself down by the 
vines, and as my feet touched the sand, there 
I saw him lying, coiled in a heap, nicely drawn 
in under the arch of roots and well in the shade. 
An African python he was, of the same species 
as one I had brought to England eleven years 
before. He could not have chosen a cooler 
spot tosleepin. The equatorial sun might blaze 
overhead, but he could rest all day long in the 
shadow of the moist bank, and enjoy every breeze 
from the open surface of the lake beyond. He 
was just in the position most favorable for me— 
coiled, with his head well out to the front, and 
clear of roots and branches. My companions 
were, meanwhile, searching for him upon the 
bank above, and I considered it best to leave 
them there, and say nothing to them of my 
finding him, lest they should come trooping 
down and cause him to shift his position. 

Accordingly, I prepared to work in silence 
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and alone. So, standing exactly where I was, 
about ten feet from him, I unloosed the sack so 
slowly that I could scarcely be seen to move. 
This slowness was necessary, lest I should alarm 
him ; for the eye of a snake, as is well known, 
though slow to note form and color, is ex- 
tremely alert to any sudden motion. Holding 
the sack spread out before me with both hands, 
keeping it mouth upward, and hanging down 
like a screen to protect my legs from his bites 
in case he should attack, I advanced toward 
him inch by inch. As I approached I could see 
over the outstretched sack that he never moved. 
According as I drew closer my progress became 
yet slower until finally I stood right over him, 
with the suspended sack between us and within 
ten inches of his nose. Then at last did he give 
the first sign of life, running out the quivering 
forked tongue, and pushing forward until its 
delicate black points touched the screen that 
hung between us. He was not alarmed; so I 
gradually lowered it over him, covering up his 
head and neck so that he could n’t see me. Then 
I quietly dropped on one knee, and let down 
the whole sack upon him, almost completely 
covering him up. Noting well where his head 
was, I quickly but gently ran in my right hand 
under the sack, and got my fingers well round 
his throat just behind the jaws. I neither pulled 


him nor pushed him; neither lifted him up nor 
pressed him down: I simply held him firmly 
but yet withal so gently that he felt no violence. 
All was ready now for the final stroke. With my 
left hand I quickly jerked the sack off his head, 
spreading it full length away before him along 
the sand, and by the same rapid movement 
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brought the mouth of it forward, so that his 
head, which I raised slightly at the same time, 
lay now exactly inside the opening. He hissed 
slightly then for the first time. Hurriedly | 
gathered up the mouth of the sack with my left 
hand, keeping his head grasped in my right 
within it. He tried to pull back, but by throwing 
myself well over on the left knee I managed to 
kick him vigorously on the tail with my right foot. 
“his made him instantly shoot forward into the 
depths of the sack, which I held well gathered 
up with my left hand, so that he had sufficient 
room to enter but no opening by which to get 
his head out again. My right hand, which had 
held his neck, I pulled away as soon as he began 
to move inward, and now used it to accelerate 
his speed in getting in the rest of his body which 
yet remained outside. I quickened his inward 
retreat considerably by scratching his back, es- 
pecially near the tail, a kind of interference gen- 
erally disagreeable to all members of the serpent 
family. He hurried to draw himself wholly 
within the sack and coil himself near the bottom, 
thus reaching, as it seemed to his reptilian intel- 
ligence, a place of security from disturbance. 

While he was yet only half in, my friends 
on the bank above discovered me, and craned 
their necks over to see the interesting spectacle. 
But they never uttered a word until the last tip 
of his tail disappeared, when, swinging down by 
vines and branches, they grouped round and 
assisted, with laughter and cheering, at the ty- 
ing up of the sack with a stout cord. 

Upon a stretcher made of two long green 
poles we carefully lifted the captive, and bore 
him proudly homeward in triumph. 
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HOW 


MANY? 


(A Bit of Word-play.) 


many bowls to make a boulder ? 
many shoals to make a shoulder ? 


many lambs to make a llama ? 
many drachms to make a drama ? 


many bats to make a battle ? 
many rats to make a rattle ? 
many folks to make a focus ? 
many croaks to make a crocus? 
many quarts to make a quarter ? 


many ports to make a porter ? 


many fans to make a phantom ? 
many banns to make a bantam ? 
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How many aches to make an acre ? 
How many fakes to make a fakir ? 
How many wraps to make a rapture ? 
How many caps to make a capture ? 
How many sums to make a summer ? 
How many plums to make a plumber ? 
How many nicks to make a nickel ? 
How many picks to make a pickle? 
How many capes to make a caper ? 
How many tapes to make a tapir ? 
How many tons to make a tunnel ? 


And how much fun to make a funnel ? 
Justine Ingersoll. 
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By FREDERICK W. WENDT. 
































“9 ~\OOK at that, uncle,” said Robert, chanical process goes. I mean, the exposures 
throwing four dozen little films on the are right, the focus is correct, and they are well 

desk. “I spent two whole weeks taking them, developed. But all that is very little to your 
and now they are all fizzles.” credit; for with the universal focus, the cam- 
“Let me see,” answered Uncle George, era, and not the photographer, regulates a snap- 
picking up the films and carefully examining shot and takes care of the focus. And the 
them. “They are all good, as far as the me- photographer to whom you have brought them 
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QUICK SHOTS AT DIVERS. 


evidently understands developing. They are 
good negatives, and still —you are right—they 
are all ‘fizzles.’ Why? Let me tell you a 
story, Robert: Once upon a time a lady asked 
a famous painter: ‘What do you mix your 
colors with, sir, to obtain such wonderful re- 


sults?’ ‘I mix them with brains, madam,’ 
replied the painter.” Uncle George looked at 
Robert. 


“ You mean, uncle, that I have n’t mixed my 
snap-shots with brains ?” 

“ Precisely. Let us take a walk, and I will 
show you what I mean.” 

Living near the sea-shore, they had not walked 
very far before they came to a lighthouse. 

“Now, Mr. Photographer,” said Uncle 
George, “ let me see how you would photograph 
that lighthouse.” 

Robert drew his camera out of its case, and, 


without a moment’s preparation, “snap” went 
the shutter, and the picture was taken. 

“ My, how it wabbled,” said Uncle George. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Robert. 

“ You will see what I mean when the picture 
is developed. There won’t be a distinct line in 
it. Always hold your camera tightly against 
your body with both hands, to steady it; stand 
perfectly still; stop breathing for an instant, and 
press the button with your right thumb. Now 
try again.” 

“Tam going a little farther away from it,” 
said Robert. 

Uncle George sat down on the grass without 
answering a word. [In a few minutes Robert 
returned. “I held it as steady as a church this 
time,” he cried. 

“What were you photographing?” asked 
Uncle George, with an air of innocent inquiry. 
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«“ Why, the lighthouse, of course.” snap-shot with brains.’ Not too much plain fore- 
“Tam afraid you will find more grass than ground, not too much sky, not too near, not too 

house on your picture. You never thought of far off. Yet the lighthouse should n’t 


the grass in the foreground, 
did you? 


stick out like a bean-pole with- 










out any surroundings 
whatever. There 
are trees; 


When your 
film is developed you let us work 
will see how very impartial those in.” Uncle George 
the camera is. It takes grass-blades looked into the finder. “ Not artis- 
just as clearly as houses. You forgot ‘“™oonticnr” views. tic yet,” he said. “Suppose we get 
all about the grass, did n’t you?” a bit of fence and foliage in; it will 
Again and again Robert tried; but every time make the picture look less as if it had been 
something or other was wrong. At last Uncle done with a chisel and a hammer.” 
George took the camera into his own hands. “It seems to me you ave mixing it with 
“Now, my boy,” he said, “let us ‘mix a_ brains, I must say,” exclaimed Robert. 
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“We have chosen a difficult subject to prac- 
tise on,” replied his uncle. ‘This, I believe, 
is the best we can do.” 

“ Click!” went the “snap-shot with brains.” 
And that night the negatives were developed. 

I wonder if my readers will have any diffi- 
culty in picking out the one Uncle George 
took ? 


Now, my dear young photographer, whoever 
you may be, possibly you are just like Robert 


(June, 


them as original, but they will do to begin with, 
and they will doubtless suggest others to you. 
1. Water pictures. Stand ona pier about six 
or eight feet above the surface of the water, and 
point your camera at your friend swimming or 
floating below. Ifyour “subject ” can swim un- 
der water, and the water is clear, you will in this 
way obtain pretty studies of reflection and refrac- 
tion. Then try to take persons diving and jump- 
ing into the water; but do not be disappointed 
if at the first few trials your films show only a 





SWIMMING UNDER WATER. 


in that you have never before realized what a 
“snap-shot with brains” is. You have never 
discovered what your little pocket-camera may 
be made to do when you “ink before you 
snap. It does not depend so much on what 
you take as on ow you take it. Summer is 
here, and on Jand and water your camera 
can be made an interesting companion. Let 
me suggest to you a few experiments you may 
not have thought of before. I do not claim 


part of the body or the tip of the feet. It is not 
easy to catch a quickly falling object in the cen- 
ter of your picture. 

2. Moon pictures—really setting-sun pic- 
tures. Just before the sun sets the actinic 
rays are weak. You may point your lens d- 
rectly at the sun, without fear of fogging your 
plate. Water is an important factor in a picture 
of this sort, because it shows reflected light. The 
effect is enhanced by having one or more ob- 
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As it is night, you may 
keep your lens open 
until nearly dawn with- 
out fogging your plate. 


al opel 4. A few hours with 
jects in or near the reflected path of light— your friend the camera can be made to teach 
either in the foreground or background. you quite as much about perspective and the 


3. Lightning pictures. People have said to laws of light and shade as many a text-book. 
me: “ How can you snap the shutter just as the Hundreds of new ideas will suggest them- 
flash comes?” You don’t. You point your selves to you when once you have begun to put 
lens at a retreating thunder-storm—at night. your mind upon what you are doing, and your 
Then open your shutter, and leave it open until frivolous “snapping” may be changed into a 
you have caught one or more flashes on the film. most interesting study. Try it and see. 





SOMETHING WRONG. 





By E. L. SyLVESTER. 





JouHNNy ’s not an expert, 
Or else he’d surely know, 
Pheebe should n’t have her hands 
-” Placed before her, so. 
Pheebe’s hands are pretty, 
And small as they can be, 
But in the picture Johnny takes! 























W -ll— turn this page and see! 
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JOHNNY'S PICTURE OF PHBE. 





AN INTERESTING WALK. 


By Laura E. RICHARDS. 


Mr. Little, Mr. Small, 

Mr. Short, and Mr. Tall 
Went a-walking out one day 
On the high and public way. 
And they met with Mr. Stout, 
Mr. Grim and Mr. Grout, 
Mr. Swift and Mr. Strong, 
Mr. Light and Mr. Long; 


And they said: “I pray you, say, 
Saw you aught of Mr. Gay, 

Mr. Smart and Mr. Keene, 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Green, 

Mr. Sterne and Mr. Sweet ? 

They would make our joy complete ; 


Mr. Fair and Mr. Bright 

Would be gladsome to our sight. 
And no grief our hearts could ravage 
Had we only Mr. Savage, 

Though, indeed, we still should lack 
Mr. White and Mr. Black, 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Blue, 

Those companions tried and true!” 
But the others answered: “ Nay! 
None of these we ’ve seen to-day ; 
But we met with Mr. Priest, 

Who was riding on a beast; 

Mr. Pope and Mr. Prior, 

Mr. Knight and Mr. Squire, 
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Mr. Prince and Mr. King, 
Rushing on like anything, 
Hasting after Mr. Sharp, 

Who was playing on the harp; 

While his uncle, Mr. Wise, 

Shook his head with groans and sighs, 
Crying loudly: ‘ No, no, no, boy! 

Stop and hear me play the hautboy!’ 

Mr. East and Mr. West, 

Mr. Good and Mr. Best, 

Mr. Grand and Mr. True 

Did illuminate our view ; 
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Mr. Hill and Mr. Plain, 
Mr. Field and Mr, Lane, 

Mr. Sand and Mr. Shore, 

Who have hastened on before. 

Come with us, and you shall see 

Mr. Wood and Mr. Tree, 

Mr. Branch and Mr. Flower, 

Mr. Church and Mr. Tower, 

Mr. Castle, Mr. Hall, 

And, the very best of all, 

Friends from whom we ne’er will roam, 
Mr. House and Mr. Home.” 











GOAT: ‘How so?” 








DOG: “YOU CERTAINLY HAVE AN ADVANTAGE.” 


DOG: ‘“* WHY, THESE SUMMER SHOWERS DON’T TAKE THE CURL OUT OF YOUR HORNS.” 
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\T is a great risk to name a kitten 
anything, for you never can tell 
how the most promising-looking 
one will “ pan out,” as the miners 
say of their ore. Looks go for nothing. 

This was just what was worrying Mr. Wood- 
nutt’s three children. There were four kittens 
to be named, and everybody was afraid to take 
the responsibility of naming them. You see, 
they had had experience to teach them. A 
year or two before, a serious-looking tabby- 
kitten had been named “Tabitha,” and had 
turned out a perfect disgrace, both to her name 
and the neighborhood, disappearing, finally, in 
a sudden manner not wholly unconnected with 
the disappearance of young chickens. A play- 
ful jet-black kitten had been named “ Topsy,” 
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and had grown up into a stupid, heavy tabby 
that would hardly run when she was chased. 

So it was suggested, this time, by an older 
member of the family——not the cat’s family, 
you understand, but the children’s —that it 
might be better to wait until the kittens were 
about half-grown, and had shown some decided 
character or tendency ; but this suggestion was 
not favorably received. 

“Suppose they had called you ‘ Thing-em- 
bob ’ until you were ten or twelve ; how ’d you 
have liked it ?” said Jack, indignantly. “ What 
they need is names, right away, so that they 
may know themselves apart as soon as their 
eyes are open!” 

They tried to dream names. Jack told them 
how. ‘“ Now look here, Mary and Ted; when 
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you go to bed to-night, as soon as you begin 
to be sleepy, say over to yourselves as hard 
as you can, ‘ What shall we name the kittens? 
What shall we name the kittens?’ and ten to 
one we ‘ll all dream names, and then we can 
draw lots and choose from them all.” 

They faithfully tried this, and nobody but 
May dreamed a single thing. She awoke out of 
a nightmare. She dreamed that every creature 
in the Zodlogical Garden was to have a new 
name, and she was obliged to do the naming. 

But, as it often happens with our troubles, 
the children’s difficulty removed itself before 
they could determine what to do. The day 
after the dreaming plan had failed, three of the 
four kittens, to quote Sarah, who had come in 
from the kitchen to make the announcement, 
“turned up missing.” Those who had tears 
shed them abundantly; a manly dignity pre- 
vented Jack from contributing, but he ex- 
pressed his feelings in a tender care for “ Mary 
Ann,” the stricken mother, until, to his indig- 
nation, he observed that if she were really 
stricken she was successfully hidirig her sorrow. 
To be sure, she lavished endearments on the 
last of her family, “ But she ’d have done that 
anyhow!” said Jack, contemptuously, when 
May called his attention to it as some excuse 
for Mary Ann. Things certainly were made 
easier for the children by this sad and myste- 
rious dispensation. 

The kitten that was left was rather remark- 
able-looking, they thought: almost all white, 
with two black spots exactly alike on both 
sides of her forehead, which looked like very 
precisely arranged bands of hair. “ She looks 
like somebody,” said May, in a perplexed tone. 
“If we could only find out who it is, we ’d 
name her that right off, and it would always 
be right—unless she should lose her hair. 
Do cats ever lose their hair, do you s’pose, 
Jack?” 

“Of course they don’t!” said Jack, loftily, 
but added in a less superior manner, “ though 
such a lot comes off on your coat, every 
time you pick one up, that I should think a 
cat would go bald in about a month! She 
does look like somebody, but I can’t think 
who it is, either.” 

“J know!” shouted Ted, suddenly. 
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mama’s picture of Mrs. Ray, the president of 
our Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. She ’s got her hair fixed that way, 
you know. It will be appropriate, too, be- 
cause we mean to take the best care of the dear 
little thing.” 

“T declare it does look like her,” exclaimed 
May and Jack both at once, and May went on 
excitedly : “That ’s just what we ’Il call her— 
‘Lucy B. Ray.’ Do you know what the B. stands 
for, Jacko?” 

“ Both,” said Jack, gravely. 

“That ’s foolish,” said May, with dignity. 
“ B. does n’t stand for either Lucy or Ray.” 

“ But it does stand for Both,” chuckled Jack. 
“Oh, May, it ’s the easiest thing in the world 
to catch you!” 

“Well, I can’t help it,” answered May, 
calmly. She was too much engrossed with the 
question of the hour to stop to take offense. “We 
ought to know what the B. stands for, to see if 
it ’s suitable. Oh,I'll tell you! Let ’s pretend 
it stands for ‘ Behaveyourself,’—like as not it 
does, for you know she behaves herself a great 
deal,—and then when Lucy is good we can 
just call her ‘ Lucy B.,’ and when she ’s bad— 
of course she ‘ll be bad sometinies—we can 
say, ‘ Lucy Behaveyourself!’ and it will be her 
name and a tiny scolding all rolled into one.” 

“That ’s not so bad,” said Jack, which’ was 
high praise from him; and as Ted usually said 
whatever Jack said, the name was at once 
adopted and put into service. 

I do not believe that there was ever such a 
perfect rogue of a kitten as “Lucy Behave- 
yourself Ray” turned out to be. Sarah, the 
cook, was disposed to be kind to her at first, 
partly because she was. so small and partly 
because she wore her hair “so nately.” But 
Sarah soon found that that kitten belonged 
to the large family of Give-them-an-inch-and- 
they’ll-take-an-ell. She was evidently a kitten 
with a turn for logic, for, having seen Sarah 
fill her saucer with milk from a pan, she never 
lost an opportunity to help herself at first 
hand from the pan when it happened to be left 
on the kitchen table; and it was funny how she 
was instantly lost to sight whenever Sarah 
picked up the broom, even though this were 
done with no thought of kitty in her mind. 
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She could be, and frequently was, all sunshine 
and sweetness, playing in the most fascinating 
manner with spools, strings, curtain-tassels, lace 
curtains, “ tidies,” apron-strings, anything that 
would flutter, or could be made to flutter with 
a little persuasion from her claws. But at the 
slightest approach to a liberty with her long 
black tail those claws would pounce on luckless 
fingers with a quickness that suggested light- 
ning —with this difference, however: lightning is 
said never to strike twice in the same place. 
The children were kept in an uncomfortable 
state of balance between admiration and indig- 
nation. 

At last Mrs. Ray developed a taste for vaga- 
bondage. When her feelings were hurt by the 
broom, or otherwise, she would “silently steal 
away,” the length of the absences varying to 
suit the depth of the wound her sensitive spirit 
had received. Of course, the first time she 
went off the children bewailed her as lost, and 
Sarah said, “Good riddance to bad rubbage 
then!” But at the end of three days Mrs. Ray 
walked in as if she had only stepped out to 
look at the weather. She had a miserably cold 
and famished expression, and when Sarah, 
thinking to tantalize her, put bread in her sau- 
cer of milk, she ate it greedily, a thing she had 
never before been known to do. Her beautiful 
bands of sleek black “front hair” were all 
rubbed up the wrong way, and had a brown, 
foxy look, which made her likeness to her 
namesake the funniest imaginable caricature. 

A few days of good living brought her 
back, so far as looks went, but it was quite 
evident that she had been depriving herself 
of the comforts and example of a law-abiding 
home. Formerly, her thieving had been only 
on the spur of the moment; now she seemed to 
watch for opportunities and to do it simply for 
the enjoyment of it, for her spoils were found 
in all sorts of ingenious hiding-places, such as 
the small space behind the bolster in the “spare 
room,” the corner of the sofa cencealed by the 
sofa-cushion, the linen-closet, Mrs. Woodnutt’s 
work-basket, and other places too numerous to 
mention. 

Of course her life was in constant peril. At 
least twice a week some one said sternly, “That 
cat really must be drowned; we have put up 
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with her too long!” And the result of this 
remark was always such a flood of tears and 
entreaties from the young folks that she was 
reprieved, “ till the next time, mind!” 

Things were in this unhappy state when the 
time for the annual bonfire arrived. Mr. Wood- 
nutt had rather distinct recollections of how he 
used to feel about bonfires, so he always ar- 
ranged to have the yard and garden raked and 
cleared up for the spring planting on a Friday, 
and then, of course, the bonfire came on Satur- 
day. It was never lighted until just after the 
one-o’clock -dinner, and he came home to 
dinner on this festive occasion, and so was on 
hand to see that nothing was roasted other than 
the apples and potatoes and marbles, all of 
which were prepared as part of the ceremony. 
The apples and potatoes were generally highly 
successful, but somehow nobody had ever had 
reason to be proud of the marbles; they came 
out looking a good deal like flat cough lozenges. 

The previous year May had been coaxed, 
without much effort on the part of the boys, 
into allowing them to burn a dilapidated cast- 
off old doll who rejoiced in the name of Jim 
Hutchinson. The success of that sacrifice sug- 
gested, probably, the idea of some similar cere- 
mony as an addition to the annual festivity. 

So about a week before the event of the sea- 
son, May went to Mrs. Woodnutt and asked: 

“ Mama, have you about a yard of Canton 
flannel that you could get along without, and 
might we have it, without telling what it ’s for, 
for a few days? It’s a surprise!” 

Mrs. Woodnutt replied that she thought she 
had at least a yard of the Canton flannel which 
she could spare, and it was given to May at 
once, together with a large needle and some 
strong thread. 

The play-hours of all three of the conspira- 
tors, for some days thereafter, were spent in the 
room over the carriage-house, the weather, 
happily, being mild; but no one could imagine 
what design was being worked out with a yard 
of Canton flannel, a large needle and thread, 
and the basket of excelsior with which Jack was 
seen carrying up the stairs. Also, on the day 
before the bonfire, Jack bought a four-cent bot- 
tle of shoe-polish, which duly and mysteriously 
disappeared into the aforesaid loft. 
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The bonfire day was all that could be de- 
sired. “Clear weather, slightly higher tem- 
perature, rising barometer,” predicted old 
Probabilities. 

The fire was roaring in fine style when a pro- 
cession of three came solemnly out of the car- 
riage-house, where it had immediately before 
retired, for more marbles and potatoes, it was 
supposed. The procession was chanting some- 
thing to a tune which was truly grand in its 
simplicity, being chiefly on one note. Canopied 
with an old carriage-curtain, still black and 
shiny, was a burden of some kind, carried on a 
litter between two of the solemn marching indi- 
viduals. The procession wound its way, with 
numerous unnecessary turnings, which seemed 
to be made for the convenience of the chant, 
to the foot of a tree not far from the bonfire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodnutt, led by a natural curi- 
osity, here joined in the ceremony, and found 
that the singers had halted by what looked like 
a very small grave. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings the carriage-curtain was lifted, dis- 
closing what at a casual glance appeared to 
be a badly deformed black-and-white cat. At 
this point, I regret to say, the solemnity of the 
occasion was broken by Mr. Woodnutt. He 
was very near-sighted, and, looking with com- 
passion at the Canton-flannel and blacking crea- 
ture about to be consigned to the grave, he said: 

“Why, children, why did n’t you tell me 
of this? When did poor Mrs. Ray die? I 
knew she was missing, but I supposed she 
would turn up again, as she always has!” 

The children turned their heads away, that 
their smiles might not betray them. They had 
meant this to be a solemn ceremony, and they 
were not going to part with the solemnity if 
they could help it ; but Mrs. Woodnutt laughed 
in a manner quite unbefitting the occasion. 

Then Jack, who was apparently chief mourner, 
and who had carried conspicuously a roll of 
very white paper tied with very black ribbon, 
said eagerly : 

“The best part is to come! Please all sit 
down around the grave; I am appointed to 
read the poetry May made about Mrs. Ray 
when she ran away — it was this that started us. 
She ’s been gone more than a week this time, and 
something ought to be done about it, and yet 
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we did not want to really hurt her—only to 
give her a sort of solemn warning, you know!” 

Then every one sat down, and Jack, with ap- 
propriate gestures and in his best style, read 
the following poem : 


“TO LUCY BEHAVEYOURSELF RAY: 


“ My dear Mrs. Ray, 

For a week and a day 

You have not been once at the house; 

For we ’ve been very much annoyed by the depreca- 
tions of a mouse. 

You have not been shut up in the attic, 

For you always meow, when you ’re there, in a way 
that is quite emphatic. 

You have not been on the roof, 

For you always meow there too, and that I did n't 
hear you meow I consider as a proof. 

You have not been in the barn, 

For I hunted for you there, and if you say that you 
have, it will be a great big yarn. 

And I know you have not been flying about in the air, 

For folks would have seen you, and so I preclude that 
you have n’t been amywhere! 

And if you had lived in old times, and your mistress 
had n’t been rich, 

They ’d have arrested you right straight off, and ex- 
permeated you for a witch! 

But we ’re a great deal too fond of you, for'all you ’re 
so bad, to truly expermeate you, you see ; 

And yet it really seems as if something ought to be 
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done, so we ’Il expermeate your exfigee! 

This was followed by a burst of applause. 

Just then a betraying little meow made every 
one look up, and there, on the board seat 
in the apple-tree, sat Madame Ray, beaming 
down on her own funeral-party with all the 
light of her roguish yellow-green eyes. 

“I’m very glad she ’s in time to see — and 
hear, too!” said Jack. “ No, May,”— for May 
was rushing to coax her recreant pet into her 
arms,— “just let her stay up there till we ’re 
through ; it "ll be a lesson for her.” 

So Mrs. Ray, reclining at her ease on the seat, 
was obliged to see the grave containing her 
counterfeit self filled up. But it did not seem 
to affect her in the least. She was certainly a 
hardened cat. Suddenly she dropped down from 
her perch, and, before any one could stop her, 
fiercely dug up her “exfigee,” and began to 
worry it all over the grass-plot, apparently 
under the impression that it was an uncommonly 
large and vicious rat. This proceeding seemed 
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to give her such satisfaction that the children 
did not interfere with it. 

“ What do you think of it, papa? ” said Jack, 
proudly, evidently referring to the poem and 
not the “ exfigee.” 

“T could suggest a few verbal and metrical 
alterations,” said Mr. Woodnutt, gravely, “ but 
the poem is spirited, graphic, and, as a whole, 
deserving of high praise!” 

Mr. Woodnutt’s three children looked as 
proud as Punch, and May said modestly : 
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“ Would you just tell me about those — those 
alterations, please, papa?” 

“ Suppose I keep it till your eighteenth birth- 
day, my dear,” said Mr. Woodnutt, giving her a 
kiss; “and then, if you are still in the habit of 
dropping into poetry, we will scan it together.” 


Perhaps you think that after all this Mrs. 
Ray was a reformed cat? Not in the least! 
Not once in all her nine lives did she lose the 
need of that middle name “ Behaveyourself.” 
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PONE-BREAD. 





By Grace MacGowan COOKE. 





LitTLE Bobby Black, 
He ’s a-singin’ for a snack, 
An’ what shall we make him from de meal in 
de sack ? 
Go chunk up de fire wid a piece o’ hick’ry 


Mix up de dough, 
Pat it on de hoe — 
An’, sinner, did y’ ever taste hoe-cake ? 
Oh, sinner, did y’ ever eat ash-cake ? 
Ef y’ did n’t, y’ don’ know what ’s good. 
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By O’Ryan O'Bryan. 





“ Ou, Evelyn May,” 
Said her mother, one day, 
“ Your gowns you are outgrowing quite ; 
So far as I see, 
They ’re as whole’ as can be, 
And the colors are perfectly bright.” 


Now Evelyn May 
Had her gowns made this way— 
With four tucks running right round the waist. 
The dresses were sweet 
And exceedingly neat, 
With colors in excellent taste. 


Of pinks there were two, 
And one red and one blue, 
And a dainty white guimpe went with each ; 
But she ’d grown up so tall, 
Not a belt of them all 
To her slim little waist-line would reach. 


“ Please give them away,” 
Said Evelyn May, 
“ And of Mrs. O’Callahan’s four, 
Surely one they will fit, 
And I do hope that it 
Will be dear little Bridget Lenore.” 


’T was the night before the picnic that the 
gowns were sent away, 
And the girls of the O’Callahans had had a 
wretched day, 
Weeping loud and weeping long, 
And the burden of their song * 
Was that not a child among them had a dress 
fit to display. 








When the four had eaten supper and gone 
sobbing up to bed, 
And Mrs. Tim O'Callahan laid down her 
weary head, 
She was wakened from her nap 
By a most tremendous rap 
That, as Mrs. Tim declared, was “loud enough 
to wake the dead.” 


At the package handed to her she was very 
much amazed; 
Then she lifted out the dresses, and her hands 
to heaven she raised. 
“ Just look at that,” she said ; 
“See the pinks, the blue, the red! 
There is one for every child, may the saints 
above be praised!” 


When the gowns were out of pack 
She was taken quite aback 
That their lengths were all the same as they 
lay upon the floor. 
But she took the one of red ; 
“ This I ’m very sure,” she said, 
“ Will just suit my little Bridget, the O’Calla- 
han No. 4.” 


Then her eye lit on a tuck. 
“ Now if I am not in luck! 
I can lengthen out another just as quick as 
quick can be.” 
So she added inches two 
To the little gown of blue, 
Laid it down beside the other for O’Callahan 
No. 3. 


Seeing that her hand was in it, 
’T was the work of but a minute 
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To rip out as many tucks as she thought would On the morning of the picnic every child rose 
make it do. with the sun. 
Thus the pinkest of the pink How they shrieked with joyous laughter when 
Was let down in just a wink, they saw what had been done! 
The four inches that were needed for O’Calla- At the very stroke of eight 
han No. 2. They went sailing through the gate, 
Little “ Bridget L.” O’Callahan and “ 3” and 
The last one was so pretty “2” and “1,” 
It seemed a dreadful pity All ready for the picnic and quite eager for 
That her daughter Mary Ann was to height in- the fun. 


clined to run; 
“ But when all four tucks,” said she, 
“ Are let out, I’m sure ’t will be 
A perfect fit for Mary Ann, O’Callahan No. 1.” 





THE FAIRY FLOWER. 


By Mary BRADLEY. 


Deep in the shadow of the wood, As though it had some happy art 
With somber things around it, To reach the springs of gladness, 
The little fairy flower stood, It comforted her heavy heart 
And a little maiden found it. And charmed away her sadness. 
She found it on a dreary day 
When, for some mournful reason, The little maiden cherished it, 
The blue sky seemed not blue, but gray, And henceforth in her bosom, 
And life a lonesome season. As something dear and delicate, 
She hid the fairy blossom. 
But when she plucked it from the bed It never lost its subtle charm 
Where nothing matched its whiteness, To overcome vexations 
The fairy blossom seemed to shed And take the sting from every harm, 
A sudden lovely brightness. Because its name was — Patience! 
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FIKST CHILD TO SECOND CHILD: 








‘WHICH LION WOULD YOU CHOOSE?” 


FIRST LION TO SECOND LION: ‘‘ WHICH CHILD WOULD You CHOOSE?” 





A BIT OF 


INDOOR PLAY 





By Ormssy A. Court. 


ARE you the girl or boy who sometimes longs 
for some amusement to while away the hours 
on some dreary day when you had to stay in- 
doors? Then let me tell you of a play that 
I know of, and after you try it tell it to your 
friends, that they also may know about it. 

First make two flat pads out of flannel, about 
two inches wide and three inches long. Next 
borrow a plump stick of sealing-wax at least 
three inches long. Next take a small piece of 
window-glass, say five or six inches square, and 
the cover of a small tin pail. Then ask mama 
for a piece of old silk ribbon about an inch 


wide and a foot long, and a yard of silk thread. 
Now perhaps mama will burn a match for you 
until nothing remains but the charred stick. 
You will now need a wee handful of sawdust, four 
or five downy feathers, some tiny pieces of tis- 
sue-paper, a large piece of newspaper, and an 
empty egg-shell. To obtain the egg-shell, make 
a small hole in each end of a hen’s egg, then 
blow hard in one end, and the contents will run 
out of the hole in the other. Place everything 
on the table, and we are ready for our play. 
Squeeze the ribbon between the two pads, 
and draw it back and forth between them a 
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number of times just as fast as you can; then 
_ place the ribbon against the wall, let go of it, 
and you will notice that it refuses to fall for 
some few moments. Next take a piece of the 
newspaper as large as your hand, lay it flat on 
the table, and stroke it with your open hand 
about ten times. Hold this paper against the 
wall and then let go of it. What does it do? 
Now warm the paper and one of the flannel 
pads, and stroke the paper with the pad a number 
of times. Again hold the paper against the wall 
and see how much more closely it clings. Try it 
against yourcheek. Again warm the paper and 
pad and rub the paper very briskly; then take 
hold of one corner of the paper and gently peel 
it from the table. Whata funny crackling noise 
it makes !—just as sometimes happens when 
you stroke pussy while she is near the hot stove. 

Another very amusing play with the piece of 
newspaper and pad is to group your wee bits of 
tissue-paper on the table, again heat the paper 
and pad, and, after rubbing the newspaper 
briskly, hold it over the bits of paper. How 
they jump up and down! One would think they 
were having as much fun as you are. While 
we are playing with the bits of paper, let us put 
them in the tin cover and place the piece of 
glass over them. Briskly rub the glass with 
one of the pads or a piece of silk. How the 
paper dances about, as if each bit were alive! 
Now carefully break the burnt match into 
small pieces and put these pieces in the tin 
cover and rub the glass as before. Do they not 
hop about in a wonderful way ? 

Now cut the piece of newspaper as if making 
a paper comb, with the teeth one quarter of an 
inch wide and four inches long. Warm this 
make-believe comb, and with your hand stroke 
it from top to bottom very carefully, lest you 
tear it; then hold it against the wall or try to 
make it stand on its teeth on the table. Is it 
not amusing to see how it acts? 

Next take a bit of the burnt match, which 
we will call a carbon, and the piece of silk 
thread. Tie one end of the thread very care- 
fully to the carbon and the other to the gas- 
fixture. Now very briskly rub the wax with the 
pads, bring it near the carbon, and watch the 
carbon jump toward it; then gradually draw the 


A BIT OF INDOOR PLAY. 


wax away from the carbon in a straight line or 
acircle. Is it not amusing to see how the car- 
bon follows the stick of wax? Again rub the 
wax with the pad, and gradually move it to- 
ward the carbon until it touches it, and see 
how comically the carbon acts. As the carbon 
jumps away let the wax chase it. There, did 
you ever see such a wonderful race? Now 
touch the carbon with your finger — one would 
almost think that it was alive! 

Next take the sawdust, the feathers, and the 
scraps of paper. First make separate piles of 
each, and then mix them all together. Once 
more rub the wax very briskly, and point it at 
the sawdust, the feathers, or the scraps. Is it 
not a magical wand that you possess? Such 
fun if you keep the wax well rubbed! Separate 
the feathers and scraps, and try picking them up 
one by one. 

Next place the egg-shell in front of you, again 
rub the wax with the pad, and bring it so near 
the shell that the shell is attracted toward it, 
then slowly draw it away, and the shell will roll 
after it for quite a distance. Choose a smooth, 
hard surface like a table-top to obtain the best 
results. As long as you keep the wax well 
rubbed the egg-shell will follow it in any direc- 
tion that you please. 

A last experiment, and one that offers quite as 
much amusement, if not more, than the egg- 
shell, is to make a paper hoop about as large 
around as a silver dollar and one half an inch 
wide. Rub the wax well and you will find that 
the hoop will roll after the wax more rapidly 
and more readily than does the egg-shell. This 
is quite an exciting as well as laughable diver- 
sion, and will no doubt be a favorite with you. 

Remember, success depends on how well you 
keep the wax rubbed; if you are careless in 
this respect failure will be the result. Remem- 
ber this also when you are telling your little 
friends what I have just told you. 

I have purposely described these experiments 
as having been performed with simple, home- 
made apparatus. Girls and boys who care for 
something more elaborate will find, in many of 
the better toy-shops, complete sets of apparatus 
for doing these and many other interesting 
tricks with frictional electricity. 
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By ETHEL PARTON. 


(See page 706.) 





On the bank of the Hudson River, within a short distance of General Grant’s tomb, Riverside Drive, New York, 
on the knoll once known as Strawberry Hill, is a small inclosed grave bearing on its monument this inscription: 


“ Erected to the memory of an amiable child. St. Claire Pollock. 


Died July 15,1797. Five years of age.” 


The child was probably the son of Mr. George Pollock, who is said to have owned ‘large tracts of land in that 
region, but who abandoned the purpose of making his home in America, and returned to Ireland in 1799. 


TOWERING tomb and hillock low, 
Truth, they are not far apart — 
Child and hero lie below, 
Simple heart and simple heart. 


Century long a-sleeping sound, 
Resting dreamless after play, 
Though the green grass of your mound 


Tossed and whispered where you lay, 


Little neighbor, small and still, 
Sleeping quietly near by, 

While the temple on the hill 
Rose in shining majesty, 


Massy pillar, gleaming roof, 
Folk that gazing thronged the spot, 
Shout of workman, tramp of hoof, 
Clang of hammer, stirred you not; 


Nay, nor when, your peace to share, 
Came the hero borne in state, 
And the cannon-shaken air 
Echoed homage to the great. 


Now, beside the river’s verge, 
By the green hill’s templed crest, 


Tides may swell and throngs may surge: 


Neighbors twain, ye take your rest. 


Child beloved, yet lonely sleeping, 
Long years lonely in your bed, 
Now you lie in noble keeping 
Where the nation guards her dead. 
VoL. XXX.—93. 








Finding fit and friendly room,— 
Little grave, forgotten name,— 
Sheltered by that shadowing tomb, 

Safe enfolded in his fame! 


After play-time, after labor, 
While the centuries come and go, 
Neighbor close to little neighbor, 
Towering tomb and hillock low. 





HOW REMI REDEEMED HIMSELF. 





By AGNEs FRASER SANDHAM. 





I wonDER how many of my young friends 
have ever been in the French country. I do 
not mean the land beyond the sea, but that 
part of Canada, on the shores of the Lower St. 
Lawrence, populated almost entirely by French 
Canadians; for there are hundreds of small vil- 
lages between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the city of Quebec in which the English lan- 
guage is but rarely heard. 

The children who inhabit this region would 
be quite an interesting study to those of you 
who have enjoyed all the advantages of the 
education to be found in towns and cities. 

These young Canadians are as hardy and self- 
reliant as the animals with whom they frolic. 
They learn self-dependence from infancy, for 
they are usually so busy that there is no time 
to teach them any pretty baby ways or other- 
wise pet them. 

One summer I accompanied a friend on a 
sketching tour among these quaint, primitive 
little villages, that remind one so much of the 
Norman and Breton villages of old France. 

When down on the beach we had often 
noticed, with some curiosity, the half of an old 
canoe, or dug-out, in which the children used 
to play “ boat.” We learned that the other half 
did duty as a feeding-trough for the pigs. It 
had been ingeniously sawn in half when too old 
to serve its original purpose. I had sauntered 
down one morning to watch the incoming tide, 
when I was startled by seeing two very small 
children, one a sober-faced boy of six or seven 
years of age, and the other a chubby-faced 
little girl of five, adrift in deep water, paddling 
about in the half-canoe. I was horror-stricken, 
but I saw at a glance how matters stood. 

The children while at play had unintention- 
ally dragged their “play” boat down to the 
water’s edge, and the tide had come up and 
floated them off, and they, all unconscious of 
their danger, were delighted to find themselves 


in real water, and commenced paddling as they 
had seen their elders do. 

As long as they kept the open end of their 
craft out of water they were comparatively safe; 
but what if one of them should happen to shift 
his or her position! I shuddered to think of 
the consequences. What was to be done? I 
dared not leave them and go for help; I must 
not even call for it, for fear of alarming the 
children. I felt rooted to the spot, and looked 
around in a bewildered manner, when I noticed 
a boy strolling up the beach near me. 

Now I had learned to dislike this particular 
boy very much. He was a boy who seemed 
to be perfectly indifferent to other people’s 
good or ill will. And yet I can’t say why 
I personally disliked him, as I had never 
seen him do anything downright wicked; his 
pranks I always thought were chiefly the result 
of thoughtlessness. At his appearance the 
children would scatter, while he would beat 
down their sand houses and mud forts. He 
was always ready to provoke a game of fisticuffs 
with any one not older than himself. In fact, 
he seemed to have no friends but the dogs, and 
they followed him everywhere. And this boy — 
Remi Duval by name — was the only creature 
to whom I could turn in this emergency. I at 
once bade him run for help; but he did not take 
the slightest notice of me, but stood staring 
stolidly out at the children. I again addressed 
him, this time in pleading tones: “ Oh, Remi, 
dear Remi, go run, like a good boy, and find 
some one to save poor little Pierre and Marie! 
See, I ’ll give you this,” temptingly holding up 
my penknife to allure him. 

Still he heeded me not, but stood gazing out 
to sea, apparently quite indifferent. I was in 
despair; when, all at once, I saw him wade out 
until the water came up almost to his neck. 
Then, with one plunge, he was floundering 
about, beyond his depth. A new horror seized 
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HOW REMI REDEEMED HIMSELF. 


me. ‘Three children would now perish instead 
of two. But no. Presently I saw this boy, who 
was but fourteen years of age, strike out vigor- 
ously until within reach of the frail fragment 
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of the canoe, which he touched gently —just 
enough to give it a movement shoreward. This 
he did at intervals until it was within my reach, 
when, wading out into the water, I quickly 
drew the canoe in, and the children were 





“HE TOUCHED IT GENTLY, JUST ENOUGH TO GIVE IT A MOVEMENT SHOREWARD.” 
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saved without ever having been conscious of 
their peril. 

But where was the brave boy who had risked 
his life to save his little neighbors? How my 
heart smote me for ever 
having entertained an 
unkind thought of him! 
Fortunately, he soon 
emerged from the water, 
in a half-fainting con- 
dition ; and as I tenderly 
helped him home, I 
asked : “Where did you 
learn to swim so well, 
Remi?” 

“I did n’t know my- 
self I could do it,” he 
replied. “I never swam 
out any farther than 
that buoy, there, be- 
fore.” 

“Well, why did you 
go, then?” 

“Well, some one 
seemed to keep saying, 
‘Go, Remi, and save the 
kiddies,’ and I had seen 
my father and the big 
boys do it, and I thought 
I ’d try it.” 

But, strange to say, 
from that day there was 
not a better or a more 
daring swimmer along 
that coast than the 
young hero of the half- 
canoe; and, best of all, 
there was no one the 
children more enjoyed 
having take part in their 
games than this same 
Remi Duval, whose first 
noble act of heroism seemed to have driven all 
the unkindness out of his heart, and transformed 
him into the faithful defender of all the smaller 
children from that time forth, whenever or 
wherever they might happen to need him. 








LIKE GRANDMAMA. 


By AGNEs M. Watson. 


My grandpapa says, and he surely must know, 
That when to a tall, handsome lady I grow, 
I shall look like my grandma a long time ago. 
“ For,” he says, when I put on her bonnet and shawl, 
“ You ’re as sweet as your grandma, though not quite so tall.” 
And certainly grandpapa knows best of all. 
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THE SMALLEST 





PYGMY 


AMONG FISHES. 





By HucGu M. SmMiru. 





Tue Philippine Islands, when more thor- 
oughly explored by Americans, will doubtless 
be found to contain many curious creatures of 
land and water of which nothing is now known. 
Already there has been brought to notice a fish 
which is remarkable for its diminutiveness. 

In 1901, while fighting was still in progress in 
various parts of the islands, officers of the medi- 
cal department of the army stationed at the 
military hospital at Lake Buhi sent to Washing- 
ton by mail a bottle containing about a thou- 
sand specimens of fish from the lake, and some 
cakes made by the natives from the same kind 
of fish. 

Lake Buhi is a beautiful mountain lake of 
southern Luzon, said to have been formed many 
years ago by a volcanic upheaval which blew 
away one side of Mount Iriga and scattered 
lava for miles around. It is reputed to be very 
deep, and, although many hundred feet above 
sea-level, is said by the natives to be influenced 
by the tides. 

These fish at first were thought to be young, 
owing to their small size, but examination proved 
them to be fully grown, as the testimony of the 
army surgeons and the natives indicated. Fur- 
ther investigation showed that there had been 
no description of them in scientific literature 
and that no other known fish was so minute 
when mature. 

It became necessary to give a name to this 
pygmy, and it was the writer’s privilege to 
christen it. The name selected was Mistichthys 
/uzonensis, certainly a very long one for such 
a short creature, but nevertheless very appro- 
priate: for the first word means “ smallest fish,” 
and the second “inhabiting Luzon.” By the 
tribe of Bicols, in whose territory Lake Buhi is, 
the fish is called sin-ar-a-pan. 

The largest example of sinarapan thus far 
found is only half an inch long, and the smallest 
is less than two fifths of an inch. The number 


of fish in one pound is about sixteen thousand. 
Curiously enough, this is an important food- 
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fish, the most valuable in Lake Buhi. Of course 
it is too small to be caught in ordinary nets, so 
the Bicols let down a piece of closely woven 
cloth and capture a whole school at one haul. 
The fish are placed in wicker baskets from which 





NS \ 
si.» THE SINARAPAN, MAGNIFIED NEARLY SIX TIMES 


ACTUAL SIZE. the water drains, and are taken to 


market. 
them, and eagerly await the arrival of the fisher- 


The natives greatly relish 


men, exchanging three or four potatoes, a handful 
of rice, or a few copper coins for a pint of fish. 
After the fish are mixed with peppers or other 
spices and made into thin cakes, they are dried 
in the sun on leaves, and are ready to be eaten. 
The American soldiers have become very fond 
of this food, and liberally patronize the little na- 
tive restaurants where the fish-cakes are served. 





A SUN-DRIED FISH-CAKE 


Not only is this the smallest fish known to 
science, but it is also the smallest back-boned 
animal which has yet been discovered. 
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THE WINDOW 


WE ’RE little orphan girls and boys, 
And have such heaps of fun ; 

We all live in a great big house, 
Where we can play and run, 

And from our window on the stairs 
We can see the morning sun. 


In summer-time they open it 
To let us breathe the air, 
And every morning when we ’re dressed 


ON 





THE STAIRS. 


Our teacher takes us there ; 
It ’s much the nicest place of all, 
Our window on the stair. 


I wish all little girls and boys 
Could have a lot of fun, 
As little orphan children do; 
I wish that they could run 
To our big window on the stairs, 
Where they could see the sun. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 
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|] NONSENSE CALENDAR. 


JUNE. 


In balmy June we may espy 

The flittering, fluttering Butterfly. 
He idles round in sunny bowers, 
And whispers nonsense to the flowers. 


The most superfluous of things — 
He ’s nothing but a pair of wings; 
He cannot work, he cannot play, 

He never has a word to say. 


But every day in sunny June, 
Especially in the afternoon, 

He sits with lazy, happy smile, 

And winks his wings once in a while. 


He ’s of no use; he ’s only sent 
To June to be her ornament. 
And so we smile as we espy 

The flittering, fluttering Butterfly. 
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HOME-LIFE AND 
HAPPINESS. 


You will recall 
James Russell Low- 
ell’s tribute to June, 
which begins with 
those familiar lines : 
And what is so rare as 

a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come per- 

fect days. 

These expressions also linger in our memo- 
ries: ‘‘ The little bird sits at his door,” “The high 
tide of the year,” and “ Everything is happy 
now.” We all agree with Lowell that 


THE SWIFTS FLYING INTO AND OUT OF THE HUGE OLD- 
FASHIONED CHIMNEY OF THE FARM-HOUSE. 


everywhere in June there is home-life and hap 
piness. And what a host and variety of homes 
there are! We find them of many forms and 
down in queer places. 

Perhaps one of the queerest is the home of 
the swifts inside a chimney at the farm-house. 
All day these soot-colored little birds have been 
racing through the air, twittering socially and 
gathering insects for the little ones in the many 
homes down in that big chimney. Perhaps 
there may be as many 


A POND-SIDE HOME AT MOONLIGHT. 
Porcupines feeding on the water-plants and other vegetation. 
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as a thousand birds living in one of these large 
old-fashioned chimneys—a bird village in soot 
and smoke. Did you ever see a chimney-swift 
alight on a tree? Did you ever see him alight 
anywhere? What persistent workers they are! 
Another family-gathering that interests 
us is that of the porcupines feeding on 
water-plants at the pond-side by 
moonlight. Altogether a family 
of dull-wits we might call them, 
for it would be difficult to find 
animals more intensely stupid. 
But they prize their pond-side 
home, and wander around 
among the shrubbery and 
climb trees in perfect con- 
fidence that no animal 


> 


can easily drive them 
away from their home.  parrimore or1oLe AND 
The mother porcupine ae ~~ torre 
made her nest in some 
near-by hollow log. The little ones, to the 
number of two 
A or three in each 
bate 4 es + 
We at. home, were born 
whe: AG ’ 
le . 
> a vat early last month, 
DAs) 7 *; y , . 


MOTHER KINGFISHER AND HER LITTLE ONES IN A 
NEST IN A HOLE IN THE BANK. 


The artist has pictured the hole and nest as they would 
be if the earth on this side had been removed. 
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and by this time 
- are able to go out 
with their mother 
and seek food as she 
does. 
Then there is that home 
in mid-air, the nest of the 
Baltimore oriole. The home 
surely looks enough like a hornet’s 
nest to deceive a bird of prey. Some 
naturalists regard it as an example of real 
“protective mimicry.” Surely the little cry- 
babies in it make noise enough to attract —or 
shall we say to frighten away ? —any bird of prey. 
In marked contrast to this bird-home sway- 
ing in even the slightest breeze is that of the 
kingfisher, in a hole in the solid bank of earth 
by the pond-side. Not far away from this 
bank, down in the deepest water, is the family 
of the bullheads—in some localities called cat- 
fish or horned pouts. How fierce and persis- 
tent is the mother in protecting her little 
ones! In spite of this a little bull- 
head does now and then disappear, 
and some perch swims off less hun- 
















gry than before. 





MOTHER BULLHEAD AND FAMILY. 


Of the hundreds of little ones that usually make up a cat-fish 
family our artist has pictured only a few. 
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gathered round in 
dismay ; for there in 
the bushes hung a 
mother robin, a piece 
of gray yarn suspend- 
ing her by the throat 
to an elder branch. 
“Oh, do look!” 
cried one of the girls. 
“ The robin’s head is 
bloody and her bill is 
wide open as if she 
could n’t breathe.” 
One of the boys 
quickly cut away the 
string with his pocket- 
knife. The poorbird’s 
breast was still warm, 
but not a sign of life flut- 
tered within. 
Just then one of the children, 
who had been carefully observing 
the bushes, exclaimed: “ Why, look 
at that bunch of stuff in the crotch above the 
robin’s head!” And sure enough. It had all 
happened in the midst of her nest-building. 
Then the teacher pointed to the place where 
A BIRD TRAGEDY. the bird had tried to wind part of the skein of 


THE children in the little stone school-house 
under the hill have been taught to be kind to 
the birds, and when a bad boy pulled down 
the robin’s nest from the high window-ledge 
and tumbled the eggs into the vines below 
there were many sorrowful faces. 

Some days later at the noon-hour an eager 
stream of boys and girls poured out of the 
wide door, lunch-baskets in hand, and started 
in twos and threes to eat their dinner. Nowa 
brock comes rushing down the ravine through 
stretches of fragrant hemlock, and stays just 
long enough to make a nice trout-pond near 
the school-house. As soon as the girls reached 
their favorite corner, where a fringe of elder- 
bushes hides the water from view, the teacher 
heard a sharp cry as if some one were badly 
hurt, and rushed out to see what was the 
matter. 

“Teacher! teacher!” shouted the girls. 


‘Some one has hung a bird in the tree.” *« For there in the bushes hung 
g . 
a mother robin, a piece of gray yarn sus- 








THE STONE SCHOOL-HOUSE BY THE RAVINE. 





The boys left their ball and the whole school _ pending her by the throat to an elder branch.” 
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yarn about the foundations of her home. 
Evidently in her efforts to arrange the 
material she had become hopelessly en- 
tangled, and one loop tightening about 
her throat had hung her to the 
elder branch, causing her death in 
this tragic manner. 

The children buried the bird 
in the school-yard, and there was 
much rejoicing when an- 
other pair of robins came 
and built in the old place 
on the window-ledge. 

W. C. KNOwLEs. 










ARE THE NAMES IN- 
APPROPRIATE? 

ALL young folks who 
love to roam the woods 
and ravines in spring are 
familiar with the dainty lily 
known to botanists as Zry- 
thronium Americanum and 
commonly called “ yellow adder’s-tongue ’ 
or ‘“dog-tooth violet.” Gray’s and Brit- 
ton & Brown’s botanies make no mention 
of the significance of these common names. 
“ How to Know the Wild Flowers” main- 
tains that “ the two English names of this 
plant are unsatisfactory. If the marking 
of its leaves resembles the skin of the adder, 
why name it after its tongue ? And there 
is little reason for calling a lily a violet.” 

“ Nature’s Garden” says: “ They have 
nothing in common with the violet or dog’s 
tooth.” This book, however, points out 
the appropriateness of the other name. “ Who- 
ever sees the sharp purplish point of a young 
plant darting above the ground in earliest 
spring at once sees the fitting application of 
‘adder’s-tongue.’ But then how few recognize 
their plant friends at all seasons of the year!” 

John Burroughs, in “ Riverby,” refers to the 
plant as “ the earliest of the lilies, and one of 
the most pleasing.” He dislikes both common 
names, and suggests “ fawn-lily” and “ trout- 
lily.” 

Regarding the name “dog-tooth violet,” 
Albert Douglas of Chillicothe, Ohio, in an in- 
teresting letter to this department, writes : 


’ 


DOG-TOOTH VIOLET 
‘GONE TO SEED.” 
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If you will take the seed-pod of this lily 
when about ripe, gently split it at one of the 
sutures, and press back the lips, you will 
see at a glance why the flower is so appro- 
priately named. Indeed, nothing could be 
more appropriate. The arrangement of the’ 
seeds, as you will see, bears a most curious 

and striking resemblance to the teeth 
of a dog when his lips are pressed 
back. Even the name 
** violet ” is appropriate. 
The blossom has much 
the shape of a large sin- 
gle violet, but more es- 
pecially does the seed- 
pod resemble that of the 
violet, and ‘*nod” as 
does the seed-pod of the 
violet. Indeed, I feel convinced 
that, all in all, the name cannot 
properly be called inappropri- 
ate. . . . I have never seen, 
that I recall, ary mention of the 
derivation of the name in any 
botany or elsewhere; but no 
one having seen it once can 
ever doubt where the plant got 
its name. Neither can I tell 
anything of its origin, except that I have 
been told it is a very old name running 
back to a similar plant in England. 


For illustrations of the plants 
growing by the brookside, and for 
explanation of the curious bulbs 
deep in the ground, see page 748 of 
Nature and Science for June, 1901. 





Seed-pod of dog-tooth violet split at one of the sutures and 
partly opened to show that the rows of seed and pod resemble a 
dog’s teeth and mouth. 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


THE NEST-BUILDING OF THE BARN-SWALLOWS. 
Far Rockaway, L. I. 

Dear Sr. Nicuo.tas: I want to tell you about some 
nests and young birds that I have seen this year. One 
day when I was bird-hunting with a friend we saw a 
pair of barn-swallows building a nest in a stable. It 
was most wonderfully constructed. How can the birds 
carry so much mud in their bills to make a nest? It 
was carefully plastered against a beam, and had a short 
piece of thick cord hanging from the bottom. What 
was that for ? 

We also found a robin’s nest concealed in a hedge, 
with two young birds in it. Their feathers had just 
begun to grow. My friend found a worm, and I tried 
to put it in the bird’s mouth. At first the birdling did 
not take it, and was very frightened. I again put the 
worm in its mouth, and that time it swallowed it witha 
relish. The other little bird screamed at this most piti- 
fully. So we tried to find another worm, but we could 
Later in the season we are going to get the nest 
Yours sincerely, 

DoroTHy CALMON. 


not. 
and bring it to our school. 


The bill of the swallow is well adapted to 
carrying large pellets of mud. Straw, grasses, 
bits of string, etc., often extend out of the mud 
in the nest and hang down, as shown in the 
photograph below. 





A NEST OF BARN-SWALLOWS. 


With young in nest nearly old enough to fly. 
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A NEST IN A NOVEL F&F 
PLACE. 


WESTHILL, 4 
LEDBURY, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 
ENGLAND. 
Dear Sr. NICH- 
OLAS: This is a pho- 
tograph of a robin’s 
nest built in a gera-| 
nium-pot, found by § 
our gardener in the 
conservatory. I am ™@ 
sorry to tell you that 
as the young birds 
were hatched they fell 
the water-tank 
were 





into 
below and 
drowned. 
Yours sincerely, 
PEGGY PALAIVET 
(age 10). 


A ROBIN’S NEST IN A GERANIUM-POT. 


This surely is a sad ending of a bird-home. 

Our young folks are invited to send photo- 
graphs of nests in queer places. I have heard 
of a wren’s nest in a teapot and of a humming- 
bird’s nest on a peach. Who can equal or 
excel these? 


A SMALL BUT INTERESTING SNAKE. 
GREENBRIER, TENN. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have never written 
to you before, but I have seen the interesting 
letters in the Nature and Science department, 
and I thought I would write and ask the name 
of a snake | have in a bottle. It is only three 
and a half inches long, but has well-developed 
fangs. It is velvety black on the back and yel- 
lowish pink on the under side. It has a ring 
around its neck which was scarlet but has faded 
to a dull white in the alcohol. The people 
around here say its bite is deadly, and that it 
never grows to be over four inches long. It 
is called here such names as “ ground-rattle- 
snake,” “rattlesnake guide,” “ground-viper,” 
and “ground-snake.” I caught it crossing a 
road which leads down a very steep and rocky 
hillside. 

I find many curious things about here, and I 
am especially interested in snakes. I ’m glad 
you have this department. It is interesting, as 
the rest of St. NICHOLAS always is. 

RICHARD C, PHELPs. 


Your snake is without doubt a “ baby 
snake”; no species in this country attains 
its full growth at four inches. It is 
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ground-snake, known as the red-bellied snake, 
the young of which show a distinct ring on the 
neck, which fades as the snake becomes full- 
grown. The young of the “ ring-necked snake,” 
to which your description somewhat applies, 
are always distinguished by a brilliant yellow 
under side with a line of square black spots ex- 
actly in the middle of the under side from the 
neck to the tail. 


LEAF-CUTTING BEES. 


DESERONTO, ONTARIO. 
NicHOLAS: There is a rose-bush near 
I have noticed that bees cut into the 


DeEaR ST. 
our veranda. 





LEAF-CUTTING BEES AT WORK ON A SPRAY OF ROSE-LEAVES. 


leaves and then they roll them up in little balls and fly 
away with them. We have tried to find out where the 
bees take them, but we have not been able to, so I am 
writing to ask you if you can tell me what the bees do 
with the leaves. Hoping that you will be able to tell 
me where they take the leaves, I remain, 

GLaDys GAYLORD. 


The leaf-cutting bees are near relatives of 
the honey- and bumble-bees, which they closely 
resemble. They derive their name from the 
habit you have observed, of cutting out bits 
of leaves for their cells. 
The circular pieces are 
for the ends of the cells, 
and the oblong pieces 
for the sides. These 
cells are usually in bur- 
rows cut into wood, for 
some of the leaf-cutting 
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probab’y the young of a very small species of 


A SECTION OF 
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NEST OF A LEAF-CUTTING BEE. 


A SECTION OF 


bees, like the carpenter-bees, have the talent of 
cutting holes into wood. 

But not all the burrows are in wood. We 
find them in various places—sometimes in 
very queer places. Professor Howard tells us 
that “some burrow into the ground, others 
into soft wood, while others make use of chance 
tunnels. I have seen them in accidental auger- 
holes, and in lead pipe, and once knew the 
nozzle of an old pump to be packed full of 
cells.” “The 
leaf-cutting bees do not always bore tunnels in 
which to place their cells. We have found 
these cells in a crack between shingles on a 


Professor Comstock states: 


roof, in the cavity of a large branch of sumac, 
beneath stones lying on the ground, and down 
in Florida we found them in the tubular leaves 
of the pitcher-plant.” 

The leaf-cutting bees put several thimble- 
shaped cells in a burrow and fill each cell with 
pollen and honey, on which an egg is placed. 
When the little bee hatches there is food near 
at hand. The carpenter-bee cuts a hole in 
wood and puts in pollen and honey, but does 
not use leaf-sections around each cell. 





NEST OF THE CARPENTER-BEE 
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POISON-IVY. 


GRAFTON, Mass. 

DEAR St. NICH- 
OLAS: I want to know 
more about poison- 
ivy. I have heard 
there are two kinds. 
Is this true? Where 
and what is the poi- 
sonous substance? 
Why will the ivy not 
poison some one to- 


ogy ATES 
jt? gus 
me <a 
o 4 
ee Le 
gor 
POISON-IVY. 


day, yet perhaps poison him to-morrow? 
How can it poison people who do not touch 
it but just pass by? Is there no way of de- 
stroying it? Does it poison any besides hu- 
man beings? I have heard it said that rain 
dripping off the leaves makes any berries un- 
derneath poisonous. I can hardly believe 
that. Where in the United States is it most 
plentiful? Why? Where most scarce? Why? 
What is the best thing to do when one is poi- 
soned? I am very much interested in poison- 
ivy because it is so plentiful around here. 
These are a lot of questions, but I hope you 
will answer all, because I want to know. 
Wishing you continued prosperity and suc- 
cess, I remain, your constant reader, 
CAROLINE C, EVERETT. 


There is but one kind of poison-ivy 
(known to botanists as Rhus toxicoden- 
dron). This has three leaves. An- 
other climbing, trailing shrub of the same 
general appearance, on walls and rail fences, 
is the Virginia creeper. This is not poison- 
ous and has five leaves. It will help you to 
remember which is the poisonous and which 
the harmless if you picture the three leaves 
as the index hand pointing “go”; that is, the 
three leaves, representing the three parts of 
the index hand—thumb, forefinger, clasped 
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fingers. Regard the five-leaved as the thumb 
and four fingers of the hand opened in wel- 
come.> (See illustrations.) 

There is a poisonous shrub, 
poison-elder (Rhus venenata), 
whose poisonous effects are 
similar to those of the poison- 
ivy. This tall shrub, also called 
poison-sumac, is often con- 
fused with the harmiess sumacs 
in the same manner that poi- 
son-ivy is confused with the 
harmless Virginia creeper. 

The poisonous principle of 
the poison-ivy and of the poison- 
sumac is non-volatile, that is, it does not 
evaporate into the air as does water. 
Hence it is transmitted only by contact. 
Many young folks, and older ones, too, are in 
error when they claim that they have been 
poisoned by looking at poison-ivy or by passing 
near it. There is no “ moisture of the poison” 
or “ gas,” as sometimes claimed. 

Of course the oil may be 
brushed from the leaves to the 
clothing and then trans- 

ferred to hands or face. 

The oil could not be 
washed by the rain to 
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VIRGINIA CREEPER. 
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the berries below in solution, but might possibly 
be driven down by mechanical force in a very 
severe storm ; that is, the beating drops might 
knock off particles of the poison and carry it 
to the berries below. 

For a remedy for skin-poisoning by the ivy, 
make a solution of acetate of lead in 50% 
alcohol, and rub this on the itching skin until 
relieved. The acetate of lead is itself very 
poisonous if taken internally. Use i only for 
rubbing on the skin affected by the poison. 

Send to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., for free pamphlet entitled 
“Thirty Poisonous Plants.” Every one who 
loves to roam in fields and forest should know 
the poisonous plants. It is very fortunate for 
those who are fond ef rambling through the 
fields and woods that most of the plants in that 
government list are poisonous only when eaten. 
Nearly all cases of skin-poisoning are from poi- 
son-ivy or poison-sumac. 

It will doubtless surprise many who read 
this pamphlet of “Thirty Poisonous Plants” 


to learn that the lady’s-slippers or moccasin- 


flowers are included in the list. A poison- 
ous oil similar to that of poison-ivy is secreted 
in the leaf-hairs, especially at the fruiting 
season. The leaves and flowers of the lily-of- 
the-valley are also poisonous when taken inter- 
nally. The taste, however, is very bitter, so 
no one is likely to eat them. 

The beautiful mountain-laurel 
eaten by sheep, resulting in their death, that the 
farmer calls it sheep-laurel, or poison-laurel. 


is so often 


CATCHING MOLES ALIVE. 
RIDLEY Park, PA. 
DEAR Sr. NiIcHOLAS: Will you please tell me how 
to catch moles alive and unhurt? I don’t know how 
Your loving reader, 
MAMIE S. GOODMAN. 


to catch them. 


Sometimes the moles may be found out of 
the ground, and then they may be caught in 
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any manner most convenient — perhaps in 
an insect-net, about as you would catch a 
grasshopper. Sometimes boys catch moles 
alive right in their hands. 

To catch them from underground, have a 
man or strong boy watch for them with a round- 
pointed shovel. Drive this down a few inches 
back of where the mole is lifting up the earth. 
Throw out at a distance of a few feet the 


















The mole engaged in 
__ his oe (eee plowing. 

You can watch his progress in 
making the new tunnel by the lifting of the earth. 
shovelful of earth with the mole in it. Then 
catch the mole by a net or otherwise, as may 
be most convenient. 

Boys sometimes dig a deep hole right in the 
burrow. Have the sides straight. The mole 
goes along its tunnel and tumbles into this 
hole. The mole cannot get out, because the 
earth at the bottom is too hard for him to dig, 
and he cannot climb up the perpendicular 
sides. Perhaps some of our young folks have 
found some trap or method more convenient 
than these. If so, please tell us about them. 

In the winter the mole does his digging at 
an astonishingly low depth to avoid the frost, 
sometimes as much as four feet. In June you 
can find the burrows about three or four inches 
below the surface. The mole is a persistent 
worker except when he is asleep. He is our gen- 
uine miner—sleeping and working in darkness. 























‘HEADING FOR JUNE.” BY FRED STEARNS, AGE 17. (FORMER PRIZE-WINNER.} 


ROSES. 
BY CAROLINE CLINTON EVERETT (AGE 16). 
(Winner of Former Prizes.) 
His path is full of roses every day 
Who seeks them there. 
He finds, who looks for briers on the way, 
Thorns everywhere. 
Thorns have no beauty, but living pain alway : 
Roses are fair. 


For each good thought that lies within one’s breast 
There blooms a rose ; 

For every bitter thought that there finds rest 
A brier grows. 

Mind not a stony way. On rough paths best 
Showeth the rose. 


PERHAPS never in the history of the League has the 
average of good contributions been so high as this 
month. It has been al- 


even though their work is not to appear in print this 
year. Next June we will try to have ‘The Rose” as 
our subject again. 


Indeed, it may be said that the young authors and 
artists of the League are coming so near the line that 
divides amateur from professional work that the line in 
many places seems to have disappeared, and it would 
be quite easy to place some of the League work in the 
body of the magazine, without the contributors’ ages, 
and have it accepted by the most exacting reader as the 
finished work of the skilled workman. Surely we are 
to be congratulated upon our progress! 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 42. 


In making awards, contributors’ ages are considered. 

Verse. Gold badges, Hilda van Emster (age 16), 
605 N. Birney St., Bay City, Mich., and Mary Clara 
Tucker (age 13), 117 17th Ave., Maywood, III. 





most impossible to judge 
fairly of the merits of the 
character sketches offered 
in the prose competition, 
and the editor feels that a 
little later it will be well 
to repeat the prose title 
**My Favorite Character 
in History,’ so that some 
of the excellent sketches 
on Roll of Honor No. 1 
may have another chance. 
Meantime we will have 
**My Favorite Episode 
in History,” which we 
feel sure will please the 
history-loving League 
members, of which there 
seem to be a great many. 


What has been said of 
the prose is likewise true 
of the verse competition. 
There were very nearly 
fifty poems not used, 
owing to lack of space, 


which were really entitled - 

to publication. The au- wou le. »* 

thors of these should feel —— : 

very much encouraged, “FROM NATURE.” BY EDGAR PEARCE, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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Silver badges, Beulah H. Ridgeway (age 13), 574 
Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Katharine A. Page 
(age 12), Teaneck Road, Englewood, N. J., and Marie 
L. Kurz (age 9), 22 Robinwood Ave., Lakewood, O. 

Illustrated Poem. Gold badge, George W. Cronyn 
(age 14), 840 E. 141st St., N. Y. City. 

Prose. Cash prize, Edith Emerson (age 14), 817 
E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Gold badges, Pauline K. Angell (age 17), 414 Che- 
mung St., Waverly, N. Y., and Kathleen Carrington 
(age 15), Riverhead, L. I. 

Silver badges, Mary E. Hatch (age 13), 668 Wash- 
ington St., Brighton, Mass., Josephine W. Pitman 
(age 12), 208 Pleasant St., Laconia, N. H., and Robert 
Lindley Murray (age 10), Stanford University, Cal. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Frances Keeline (age 14), 
618 S. 7th St., Council Bluffs, Ia., and Edgar Pearce 
(age 17), 1538 Willington St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver badges, Dorothy Sherman (age 15), 17 Sum- 
mit Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Lester Ross (age 12), 
Avon, Ill. 

Photography. Gold badge, John S. Perry (age 15), 
2110 19th St., Washington, D. C. 

Silver badges, T. Sam Parsons (age 14), Troy, 
Pa., and Tracy S. Voorhees (age 12), Bishop Pl., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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Day after day we muse and dream together, 
The roses fair and I. 


Fast speeds the summer, and, a drowsy wooer, 
There lies a stillness deep o’er glade and glen ; 

The last late roses fade; my friends are fewer, 
But dearer far than then. 


Sad wails the wind as for the flow’rs he ’s weeping; 
Beneath a cold, cold drift of snow they lie. 

I grieve not, for my friends are only sleeping— 
My friends of days gone by. 

Now sings no robin o’er the silent heather, 
To soothe them with a gentle lullaby ; 


Some day, perhaps, some day we ’Il sleep together 
The roses dear and I. 


MY FAVORITE CHARACTER IN HISTORY. 
BY EDITH EMERSON (AGE 14). 
(Cash Prize.) 
Ir has always been said that to judge fairly of the 


life and character of some famous historical man or 
woman, one must take into consideration the age and 





Wild-animal and Bird 
Photography. First prize, 
Norman W. Swayne (age 
17), West Chester, Pa. 
Second prize, Ralph W. 
Howell (age 16), Coats, 
Kan. Third prize, Rosa- 
mond Sergeant (age 14), 
Hawthorn Road, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Puzzle-making. Gold 
badges, Vashti Kaye (age 
15), Calmar, Ia., and W. 
N. Coupland (age 15), 8 
Thorncliffe Rd., Clapham 
Pk., London, S. W., Eng. 

Silver badges, Walter J. 
Schloss (age 16), 230 W. 
138th, St., N. Y. City, and 
Dorothy Fay (age 13), 52 
Marlboro St., Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold 
badge, Laura Dow (age 
15), 333 Farnesworth Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Silver badge, Marion B. 
Gifford (age 13), 185 Davis 
Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


THE ROSES AND I. 
BY HILDA VAN EMSTER (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 
WHILE warbles soft the songster in the springtime, 
And fragrance fills the woodland far and nigh, 
How glad are we, late in ‘the wondrous sing-time,” 
My rosebud friends and I. 


! 
| 


The rose unfolds ; and comrades are we ever, 
While happy is the light-winged butterfly ; 
True friends indeed, and nothing can us sever, 

The half-blown flow’rs and I. 


When June-time brings the perfect, golden weather, 
And poise the bees beneath the azure sky, 


a 
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** WAITING FOR SPRING.” 


BY JOHN S. PERRY, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 


country in which he or she lived. Environments and 
circumstances have such an important influence toward 
the molding of ideas. But Joan of Arc’s life history 
is exceptional in this particular. By the standard of all 
ages she remains perfect. Her actions were influenced 
by no personal motive, but by purely religious and 
patriotic enthusiasm. She was honorable when people 
in the highest stations had forgotten the very existence 
of honor; delicate and loyal when it was the common 
practice to be coarse and false, to keep no promises, 
and to espouse no cause except for love of money or 
personal advancement. She was truthful when almost 
everybody lied, unselfish and refined when many were 
hard, selfish, and given to sinful luxury. 

Many have called her fanatical. If absolute devotion 
to one’s God, one’s king, and one’s country, regardless 














““WAITING FOR SPRING.” BY T. SAM PARSONS, AGE 14 
of self, asking no reward, can be called fanaticism, let 
us have more such fanatics! Her military genius was 
remarkable. Generals of long experience regarded her 
schemes of attack with great respect, and she is the only 
person in the world, of either sex, who has ever had 
supreme command of the forces of a nation at the age 
of seventeen. 

In spite of all her devotion and heroic struggle, her 
dastardly king deserted her; did not even make one 
attempt to rescue her, but left her to her horrible fate. 
Her captors wore out her physical strength by long, 
tedious examinations and cruel imprisonment, forced 
her to sign a foolish confession of sorcery, and 
then broke all their promises and burned her— 
Joan of Arc, the deliverer of France, though 
only a child in years—at the stake! Such 
ingratitude and cruelty is incompre- 
hensible; but her name will go down 
through countless ages, while they will 
be known only as the murderers of the 
loveliest character in history. 


THE MONTH OF ROSES. 
FUCKER (AGE 
(Gold Badge.) 


Hatt tothe beautiful month of the rose! 
Too slowly it comes and too quickly 


BY MARY CLARA 13). 


it goes. 
And who will deny that the rose is the 
queen 
q ) g > F: :. ~ ~ We @ > 
f all the fair flowers that ever were geamninn 
seen? FOR SPRING.” 


When butterflies flit from bower to bower, 

And the bees gather honey from many a flower, 
And the songsters ring out their melodious lays, 
Ah, then are the brightest and happiest days! 


We welcome thee, month of the roses so sweet, 

And thy coming we gladly and eagerly greet ; 

Thou ’rt fairest of all the fair months of the year, 

And we love thee, though but a short time thou art here. 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 
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And what is more pleasant in bright 
summer hours 

Than to gather the roses from nature’s 
green bowers? 

We ’Il enjoy each bright day of our 
beautiful June, 

And regret that it passes away far too 
soon. 


The months onward roll and the time 
flies away, 

And soon once again dawns the bright 
summer day ; 

But, though cold winds blow chill and 
the summer fast goes, 

We still shall remember thee, month 
of the rose. 





GRANDMOTHER’S ROSES. 
BY KATHARINE A. PAGE (AGE I2), 
(Silver Badge.) 

IN the old-fashioned garden at grand- 
ma’s 
Grow the loveliest roses of all— 
Thecrimsonand yellowand whiteones, 
Climbing over the old stone wall. 


And oh, their smell is much sweeter 
Than any other at all, 
Only because they ’re old-fashioned 
And were grown on grandmother’s wall. 


HISTORY. 


15). 


FAVORITE CHARACTER IN 
BY KATHLEEN CARRINGTON (AGE 
(Gold Badge.) 
WHEN I was alittle girl my favorite character in his- 
tory was George 
Washington. 
Since then 
I have 


MY 














BY TRACY 

S. VOORHEES, 
AGE 12. 

(SILVER BADGE.) 





had many favorite ones, but I think the one I really 
like now is Abraham Lincoln. I will try to tell you 
about the different statesmen I admired during my 
childhood days. 

My first, as I have already said, was George Wash- 
ington, and I was never tired of reading stories in 
my little history about him. The popular one about 
the cherry-tree, if I remember correctly, always gave 
me the greatest of pleasure in reading it. My second 
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one was Thomas Jefferson, and I admired him greatly 
until one Washington’s Birthday when flags were flying 
and horns were tooting. 

Then, in a burst of patriotic fervor, I declared my- 
self forever true to Washington. 

However, this did not last very long, for, as I read 
more and more in my history’s pages, I became con- 
vinced that Andrew Jackson was really my favorite. 

Happy is the child who loves stories. I always was 
happy whenever I heard stories from my little history, 
and I always liked the ones about Old Hickory, as I bliss- 
fully called him. Many a time in the school-days gone 
by I have stood up for my favorite in the disputes about 
history with a fervor certainly worthy of my cause. 
Dear hero! may our country have another such stanch 
supporter as you tried to be! 

Though I love every one of my heroes, as I call them, 
I think I like my last one just a little better than the 
rest. It is Abraham Lincoln, as I have already said, 
and he is and always will be my favorite character in 
history. 

THE ROSE AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

BY MARIE L. KURZ (AGE Q). 
(Silver Badge. 
PEEPING from a window, j 

What do you think I see? 
Why, a pretty rosebud 
As sweet as it can be. 


~ 





And a lovely butterfly, 
In color black and gold, 
Flits around the rosebud 
Like a robber bold. 


Sipping honey from it, 
Feeling proud and great, 

Just as when in springtime 
Robin finds his mate. 


In evening after sundown 
My butterfly goes tosleep 
In the petals of the rosebud 


Till dawn begins tocreep. ** opossuM.”” 











“WILD DUCKS.” 
PRIZE, 


BY ROSAMOND SERGEANT, AGE 14. 
“* WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


(THIRD 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


BY RALPH W. HOWELL, AGE 16. 


** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 



























































** RED-TAILED 


HAWK BY 
NORMAN W. SWAYNE, AGE 17. 
(FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL 
PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


ROSES. 
BEULAH H. RIDGEWAY 
(AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge ) 
ROSES, roses everywhere 
In the merry month of 
June! 
On the perfume-laden air 
Comes to us the song- 
bird’s tune. 
Roses by the castle tall, 
Roses by the crumbling 
wall, 
Roses, roses now for all, 
Roses everywhere! 


BY 





(SECOND PRIZE, 


Roses red and roses white, 
Pink and yellow, too; 

Red ones for the brown-eyed girls, 
White ones for the blue. 


RoseS blooming by the way, 
Brought to us by sunny June: 
Oh, enjoy them while you may; 
Winter comes, alas! too soon. 
Roses sweet beyond compare, 
Roses for the pure and fair, 
Roses here and roses there, 
Roses everywhere! 
Roses red and roses white, 
Pink and yellow, too; 
Red ones for the brown-eyed girls, 
White ones for the blue. 


MY FAVORITE CHARACTER IN HISTORY. 
BY PAULINE K. ANGELL (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 
Ou, what a book! The twilight deepens. I bend 
my head lower and lower over the fascinating pages 
until the words blur and seem to fade away. Reluc- 
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tantly I lay the volume down 
and, slipping low in my chair 
with head thrown back on 
my clasped hands, gaze into 
the flickering fire. 

What a book! My cheeks 
still burn with the excite- 
ment of it all, the chivalry, 
the romance, the splendid 
deeds of bravery. Oh, to 
have lived then, when 
knights . sought adventures 
in the dark, uncanny for- 
ests; when hardest tasks 
were accounted as naught if 
by their performance was 
won the favor of a princess 
or the esteem of some court 
lady whose beauty defies 
portraiture; when the high- 
est did not scorn to labor in 
disguise that he might win 
his lady-love; when hearts 
were courageous, affections 
true, and ’t was a joy to be alive! Before me, in the 
leaping flames, I see a brilliant pageant. Gorgeous ban- 
ners are floating above the sun-burnished helmets of 
steel-clad knights. The multitudes are exulting in the 
prowess of their loved sovereign, and he, that noble 
king, so brave, so true, so manly, the mighty ruler of 
the ancient Britons, is graciously receiving their homage. 

A slight puff of wind, and the restless flames blow 
aside, disclosing what appears to be a council-chamber. 
Again I see the honored king, surrounded by his 
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“ILLUSTRATED POEM.” BY GEORGE W. CRONYN, AGE 14. 





“HEADING FOR JUNE.” 
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BY LOUISE SLOET VAN OLDRUITENBORCH, AGE 10. 


knights, that wondrous band of men renowned in 
song and story for courage, might, and purity, and he 
their example, their incentive to nobler effort. 

Great, good King Arthur! To have been of thy 
court were a joy almost past the very wishing. 

A rustle and movement on the hearth, as of a gentle 
sigh. The embers fall; a flare of light, followed by a 
train of sparks. My glowing picture has faded. 

Long since thy magic sword hath vanished beneath 
the waves of the enchanted lake, with the hand which 

gave it thee ; long since the dusky barge hath 


EEF 
>< “<= borne thee hence: but thy deeds, brave Ar- 
\ thur, still live in the hearts of those who love 


ON the glamour and romance of the days of old. 


THE BALLAD OF THE ROSE. 
BY DORIS WEBB (AGE 17). 
( Winner of Former Prizes.) 
Sirk HuGu he was a gallant knight, 
And loved the Lady Ethel gay. 
A red, red rose he gave to her 
Before to war he rode away ; 
Bright as the sun at the daylight’s close, 
Fresh and sweet, was the red, red rose. 


This rose shall brightly bloom,” said he, 
‘* While lasts my love, O lady dear,” 
And so he hastened off to war; 

And ever through the weary year, 

Bright as the sun at the daylight’s close, 
Fresh and sweet, was the red, red rose. 


Then came a knight in frightened haste ; 
**Sir Hugh,” cried he, ‘*is slain in war!” 
And Lady Ethel’s cheek was white, 

But glowing deep as e’er before, 
Bright as the sun at the daylight’s close, 
Fresh and sweet, was the red, red rose. 


With grief and woe and deep dismay 
They sadly laid Sir Hugh to rest ; 
But Lady Ethel, calm was she, 
For glowing ever on her breast, 
Bright as the sun at the daylight’s close, 
Fresh and sweet, was the red, red rose. 
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MY FAVORITE CHARACTER IN HISTORY. 


BY MARY E. HATCH (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 

THERE are so many interesting people in history, I 
think it very hard to tell which I like best. Several 
years ago we studied Ulysses S. Grant. It seems to me 
that when a boy he was more like our boys than Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and many other great men of history. 
Washington was a model boy, Lincoln very studious. 
Grant was neither: he was very mischievous, and 
cared no more for study than the 
boys of nowadays. 

Many amusing stories are told 
about his boyhood. One day, when 
Grant was walking up and down in 
front of his house in his full uni- 
form, a stable-boy near by came 
marching up and down in front and 
then in back of Grant, wearing a 
ragged shirt trimmed with brass 
buttons and trousers with white 
tape sewed to the seam. This 
taught Grant a lesson : he was never 
seen putting on airs again. 

When, in his later years, he was 
slowly dying, he was so patient and 
busy working on his Memoirs to 
pay his debts. I think it was then 
that he showed his greatest courage 
—far more than in any battle he 
ever fought. 


A MESSAGE TO THE ROSES. 
BY SUSAN WARREN 
(AGE I0). 


WILBUR 


In fair June’s budding garden 
I wander free from care, 
Where bloom most lovely flowers 
’Mid ribbon-grasses there. 


The stately lily’s splendor, 
The tulip’s crimson hue, 

I see, but they ’re not lovely, 
My roses dear, as you. 


Oh, roses, bloom and flourish 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 
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of one and swung himself out over the precipice, and 
then let go. He shot out over the precipice, and when 
he reached the ground he had left no tracks behind him. 

Then he turned around and went home, safe from the 
Indians, because they could not find his tracks. And 
after a while his brother came home. I think he was 
very brave to stay all alone where there were Indians. 


THE ROSE. 
BY HENRIETTA SWIFT GERWIG (AGE 7). 
RosEs bloom in summer-time, 
In winter they are dead, 
In spring they are not seen at all 
In autumn go to bed. 


I like the lovely pink rose, 
Although I ’m fond of white ; 

I do not like the red rose, 
Because it is too bright. 


I like the fragrant roses ; 
Oh, is n’t this one nice? 
And isn’t that a beauty? 
I believe I ’Il kiss it twice 


MY FAVORITE CHARACTER 
IN HISTORY. 

BY JOSEPHINE W. PITMAN (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 

My favorite character in history 
is Abraham Lincoln. He was born 
in a log cabin at Nolin’s Creek, 
Hardin County, Kentucky, Febru- 
ary 12, 1809.. The cabin had no 
door, nor any windows. To keep 
out the rain and snow, skins of ani- 
mals were hung across the doorway 
and the openings left for windows, 
yet the snow blew through the crev- 
ices of the unplastered walls. 

Abraham’s mother was a woman 
of unusual force of character, and 
helped him in many ways. In the 
evening she would tell her children 
Bible stories, and teach them how 
to live sweet, noble lives. 


The lovely summer through ; Sometimes a preacher would 
No other garden flower “SKETCH FROM LIFE.” BY DOROTHY SHERMAN, Come to Little Mound and hold 
Is half as sweet as you AGE 15. (SILVER BADGE.) services. Abraham, five years old, 

; on returning home, would preach 

MY FAVORITE CHARACTER IN HISTORY. a sermon of his own, holloing in wnitation of the 


BY ROBERT LINDLEY MURRAY (AGE 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 

DANIEL Boone lived in a log cabin with his brother. 
He got food by hunting and fishing; he was very brave, 
and was in the Revolutionary War. The British called 
him the swamp-fox, because they could not catch him. 
He stayed there awhile, until the powder and shot began 
to give out; so Daniel’s brother went north, for they 
were living in Kentucky, to get some powder and shot, 
and left him there all alone. 

One day he was out on a walk, and some Indians fol- 
lowed him up. They had been skulking around the 
log cabin for a long while and wanted to kill him. 

Daniel saw them following up his footsteps, and he 
tried not to make any; but he could not help it. At 
last he came to a steep precipice, and there were lots of 
grape-vines hanging from the trees, and he caught hold 





preacher, and pounding the table with his little fist. 

His mother died when he was nine years old. She 
was buried without a religious service. This cut 
Abraham to the heart that he wrote to the Rev. David 
Elkin, one hundred miles away, and asked him to come 
and preach a funeral sermon. He came, and friends 
gathered around the newly made grave while the service 
was held. 

When Lincoln was a boy he wrote these lines in his 
arithmetic: 


so 


Abraham Lincoln 
His hand and pen 
He will be good, 
But God knows when. 


In 1831 he went to New Orleans. While there he 
saw some slaves cruelly beaten and maltreated, and per- 
haps this helped to form some of his firm ideas con- 
cerning slavery. 














BY ALICE HENDEE, AGE 13. 
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When he was about twenty-two years old he was em- 
ployed as clerk of an election board, and from that time 
he began to become a leader among the people. 

In 1837 he moved to Springfield, Illinois, and began 
the study of law, which he practised successfully until 
1846, when he was elected to Congress. 

He rose in the public esteem, and in 1861 was 
made President of the United States. 

One month and ten days after en- 
tering on his second administration 
he was shot at Ford’s Theater by 
John Wilkes Booth. 

Charles Carlton Coffin has said of 
him: ‘* Like the snow-clad summit 
of the loftiest mountain, gleaming in 
its distinctive grandeur, shall he shine 
with stainless whiteness and eternal 


glory! 


THE ROSES ARE BLOOMING. 
BY RUTH FREEMAN (AGE II). 
THE roses now are blooming 
In their dresses sweet and gay ; 


They brighten up the garden 
On a warm, sunshiny day. 


The roses now are blooming 
In the sunshine, in the shade, 
To make a long walk shorter 
For a tired little maid. 


HER FAVORITE CHARACTER 
IN HISTORY. 


BY KATHARINE J. BAILEY (AGE 12). 


Bic brother Jack slammed his book 
together, and, dropping it, turned to 
the little girl lying curled up on the lounge with a vol- 
ume of St. NICHOLAS in her hands. ‘‘ Say, puss,” he 
called out, ‘‘ you ’re always reading history. What 
character do you like best?” 

‘* Alfred the Great,” she drowsily replied, and went 
on reading. She had been nearly asleep, this little 
maid, and when Jack finally piled his books on the table 
and went out she continued reading and dreaming. 

Gradually the book and lounge seemed to fade away, 
and suddenly she found herself by the side of a tall man 
in the midst of a deep forest. 

The tall man in peasant costume looked down at her 
kindly. ‘‘ I am Alfred,” he said. ‘‘ People called me 
Alfred the Great. I was glad to hear you say that you 
were fond of me. So many children do not even know 
there was such a person as Alfred. 

‘* This,” he told her, ‘‘is the forest in which I hid 
when the Danes were pursuing me night and day. 
There,” pointing through the trees, ‘‘ is the site of the 
cottage where I abode for some time with a good 
peasant and his wife. 

‘* Little maid, I was born in Berkshire, in this beauti- 
ful England. Once I stayed at Rome with my god- 
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BY ROGER K. LANE, AGE II. 
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father, Pope Leo IV. When at home I learned to ride 
and shoot, but in the evening I lay at my mother’s feet 
and listened to deeds of my forefathers. 

“I became king at twenty-three, and immediately my 
trouble began, for the Danes came and tried to 
tyrannize over us. Then it was that I hid in the forest. 

“* At one time I went into the Danish camp as a min- 
strel. I stayed two or three days, playing to the king 
and his soldiers, Then I led my men against the Danes 
and vanquished them. 

“For a while after this England enjoyed peace. I 
tried to make my people happy instead of warlike. I 
tried to give them good schools, and to establish religion 
and honor among men, and I hope I succeeded.” 

Suddenly the forest faded away, and the little girl 
found herself again on the lounge, with mischievous 
Jack peering in and inquiring if she had had a good nap. 


MY FAVORITE CHARACTER 
IN HISTORY. 

BY DOROTHY KUHNS (AGE 12). 

My favorite character in history is 
William McKinley; that is probably 
because I knew him. I lived in the 
McKinley home the first four years 
of his Presidency, and so I knew the 
old house from top to bottom, and 
kept it fresh in my memory by fre- 
quent calls on Mrs. McKinley. 

Our old play-room was the Presi- 
dent’s office, and I knew the corner 
where he often sat at his desk. And 
that proved useful one October’s night 
a few years ago. It was Hallowe’en. 

Some of the neighborhood children 
and I crept quietly around the house 
to the office window; then we sud- 
denly began throwing corn and call- 
ing: ‘* What ’s the matter with Mc- 
Kinley? ” etc. 

In a few minutes he and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley came out on the porch, and 
then we did make a noise. 

There were about twenty of us, and 
we were chaperoned by my seven- 
teen-year-old brother, who had the 
pleasure of carrying my pumpkin-face 
most of the time; it was too heavy for me, but I had 
it then. I was up in front, with my foot upon the step 
on which Mrs. McKinley was standing, holding it on 
my knee. 

Mrs. McKinley looked at it a minute, then asked: 

‘** Do you think that looks like my husband, Dorothy ?” 

Then we all laughed, and some , — : 
one called, ‘‘ Speech!” and the 
President made one. I don’t re- 
member what he said, but I do 
remember it was the best speech 
I ever heard. 


MY ROSES. 
BY LOIS D. WILCOX (AGE I4). 
(Lllustrated.) 


THERE are roses in our garden 

Through all the summer weeks ; 

But mama says through all the 
year 

Are roses in my cheeks. 
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THE ROSE QUEEN. 
BY MARGARET M. SHERWOOD (AGE 10). 


QUEEN of the roses, and queen of the spring, 
Is Rosetta, a fair little maid. 

All night long does she merrily sing 
And dance in the forest glade. 


She dances at night, in the moon and star light, 
She sleeps in a rose-bush by day. 

Her hair it is brown, and her eyes they are bright, 
And she never grows old or gray. 


And if you go near to her fragrant repose, 
Where the roses grow thorny and tall, 

And if you should pick but a single red rose, 
Into deep slumber you ’Il fall. 


And you will not wake till the revels begin, 
And the fairies are seen at their play ; 

And then you will rise from the slumber you ’re in, 
And dance with the fairies till day. 


MY FAVORITE CHARACTER IN HISTORY. 
BY CAROLIN TEICHERT (AGE I4). 

As there are many good and wise men that have 
helped to create this great nation, there is a great num- 
ber to select from as which one you would hold as your 
favorite character in history. As to my favorite, I se- 
lect George Washington. 

George Washington, the father of his country, was 
born in Westmoreland County, 





“* WAITING FOR SPRING.” BY MARIE RUSSELL, AGE 13 
and retired to his Mount Vernon home, where, after a 
few years, he died, December 14, 1799. France mourned 
his loss as a son, and America felt as though the shaft 
of death had pierced the nation’s heart when the grave 
closed over their chieftain: ‘‘ First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


CHARACTER IN HISTORY. 
12). 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, one of 
the most famous men of American 


MY FAVORITE 


BY ELEANOR WIDGER (AGE 





Virginia, February 22, 1732. He 
was honest in his youth as well 
as in his manhood. At the age of 
sixteen he was made surveyor of 
a large tract of land in Virginia, 
and at the age of twenty-three he 
was commander-in-chief of all the 
Virginia forces in the French and 
Indian War. 

With the close of the war he 
married Mrs. Martha Custis, a 
wealthy widow, and settled down 
at Mount Vernon, living for 
twenty years the life of a Southern 
planter. He was several times a 
member of the Virginia legislature 
and a member of the Continental 
Congress. 

After the battles of Lexington 
and Concord, Congress unani- 
mously selected him as command- 
er-in-chief of the army. He as- 
sumed command 1775, and his 
courage and endeavor to keep the 
army together brought the war to 
a successful end in 1783. After 
the war he retired to his home on 
the Potomac. 

When the convention met in 
Philadelphia, in 1788, to frame 
the Constitution, he was its presiding officer and ap- 
proved the Constitution; and when the time came to 
elect the first President, there was only one choice of 
the country, and Washington was unanimously elected 
the first President of the United States in 1788. He 
was reélected unanimously in 1792, but declined an 
election in 1796. 

He made his farewell address September 17, 1796, 








“* WAITING FOR SPRING.” 
AGE 13. 


history, was born in Boston, Jan- 
uary 17, 1706. 

His early education was poor, 
but when he became a young man 
he deprived himself of some of the 
actual necessities of life in order 
to obtain books with which to 
study. 

At twelve years of age he was 
apprenticed to his brother James, 
aprinter. After a time he com- 
menced writing anonymous ar- 
ticles for his brother’s publica- 
tion, tucking them under the door 
at night. At length a dispute 
arose between him and his bro- 
ther, and Benjamin ran away to 
Philadelphia. 

Here he remained as a printer’s 
apprentice for nearly a year, when 
he was sent to London on an er- 
rand for the governor of Pennsy]l- 
vania, which turned out to be a 
fraud, leaving Franklin to shift 
for himself in the great city. He 
worked as a printer there for two 
years, when he returned to Phila- 
delphia, which he made his home 
for the remainder of his life. 

It was in Philadelphia that ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
aac ’’ was published, and where the Franklin stove and 
the lightning-rod were invented. At the age of 
twenty-four he married Deborah Read of Philadelphia. 

Franklin advertised everything. One of his most 
original attempts read as follows: ‘* Taken out of a 
pew in the Church some months since, a Common 
Prayer Book, bound in red, gilt, and lettered D. F. 


BY MARJORIE L. FISHER, 
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jeered at him, yet he did 
not heed them. Wise mer 
scorned him and called 
him crazy. But did he lis- 
ten? No, indeed; he be 
lieved that the earth wa 
round, and nothing changed 
him. A man that is truly 
great, to me, is the onc 
who is not believed in, the 
one whom people consider 
foolish, but yet proves him- 
self truly great, as Colum- 
bus did. 

I once thought that 
Washington was my favor- 
ite. But Washington had 
many advantages; he was 
not jeered and laughed at ; 
the whole of America did 
him homage. From the 
first, people believed in 
him. Not so with poor 
Columbus: his whole life, 
after he had said that the 
earth was round, was full 
ot sorrow, and he died 
broken-hearted. 

In after years people saw 
(Deborah Franklin) on each cover. The person who’ what he had done, and he was greatly esteemed in the 
took it is desired to open it, and read the Eighth Com- hearts of the people. But he was dead. 
mandment, and afterwards You, perhaps, would now 
return it into the same pew say: ‘‘ But Lincoln was a 
again; upon which no fur- great man, and he had no 
ther notice will be taken.” advantages whatever.” Per- 

When the Revolutionary haps not; but did not the 
War broke out Franklin was people believe in him? Did 
one of the foremost men in they not say he would be a 
the American cause. He great man some day? But 
was sent as minister to poor Columbus had no one. 
France, and he was one of You will say that Queen Isa 
the signers of the Declara- bella believed in him. Per- 
tion of Independence, and haps, because she thought 
said: ‘*We must all hang of the gold he would bring 
together, or we shall all back ; when he broughtnone, 
hang separately.” what did she care for him ? 

He died April 17, 1790, Naught; her thought was 
at the age of eighty-four, only of gold and jewels. 
beloved and honored 


throughout the world. 
Bancroft said of him: 
‘*He never spoke a word 
too soon, nor a word too 
late, nor a word too much, 
nor ‘failed to speak the 
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MY PREFERENCE- 

THE ROSE, 

BY HARVEY DESCHERI 
(AGE 14). 


On, this is merry June 





right word at the right sea- “WAITING FOR SPRING.” BY MONTROSE LEE, AGE 17. time, the month of 

son.” blooming flowers, 
Benjamin Franklin is one of my favorite characters in When bees are busy working through all our idle hours 

history, because of his quick wit, his remarkable ingenu- And here are beds of poppies, their colors bright dis 


ity, his originality, and his steady persistency. played, 

And here are groups of pansies abid 
ing in the shade. 

There twines the morning-glory, 
there peeps the fairy 
bell, 

And yonder blue lobelias 
rejoice on hill and 
dell. 

But in my little garden 
I’ve no such flowers 






MY FAVORITE CHARACTER 
IN HISTORY. 

BY CLARA SHANAFELT (AGE II). 

My favorite character 

in history is Christopher 
Columbus. He, to me, 
was a truly great man. 
People laughed at him, 
scoffed at him, and “FROM NATURE.” BY HELEN E. JACOBY, AGE 14 as these; 
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I’ve thought it o’er and o’er again, and planted what I please. 
And so, instead of liverwort a modest violet grows ; 
But best of all my treasures I truly term my rose. 
Each full and blushing petal to me is nature’s heart ; 
Each thorn, to me, a thorn no more, but rather 
nature’s dart. 


BY FRANCES 
KEELINE, AGE 14. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. A list of those whose work would have been 
published had space 

, No 0. 2. A list of sue whose work entitles them to 
an 
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Cora Edith Wellman 
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R. E. Andrews 
Albert Elsner 
Cordner H. Smith 
Ruth E. Crombie 
Wray B. Physioc 
Gigurd Ueland 
Bessie B. Styron 
Carroll W. Dunn 
Melville Lev 
Theodore Keller 
Dorothy L. Warren 
Sarah C. McDavitt 
Courtland N. Smith 
Margaret Winthro 
Gilberta H. Daniels 
Ella Neel 

Marion H. Russell 

Albert Izor 

Edna Phillips 

Helen Clark Crane 
Florence Ewing Wilkinson 
Edith M. Thomson 
Isadore Douglas 

Tom Benton 

Elizabeth Abbott 

Margery Bradshaw 

Luc acKenzie 

Freda Muriel Harrison 


DRAWINGS 2 


Florence Votey 
Katherine D. Barbour 
Susie Fleming 

Pheebe Wilkinson 
Margaret Beaman Neale 
Evelyn O. Foster 


Peck 


Dorothy Farmun 
PUZZLES :. 


Howard Hosmer 
William Ellis Keysor 
Virginia Worthington 
Clarence T. Purdy 
Dorothea M. Dexter 
Ruth Bagley 

Weston Hardin 

F. C. F. Randolph 
M. D. Malcomson 
Gretchen Donnell 
Marcus Clifford Miller 
Helen M. Gaston 


PUZZLES 2z. 


Sidney F. Kimball 
Raymond P. White 


Laurence Day 
Francis J. Gerhard Frances Benedict 
_ =, ‘ss won Carter 
eodore M. Prudden Scott in 
epee Sy. Eeaie Adelaide B. Montizambert Thomas S. McAllister 
Allen P. Salmon Louise Obenmeyer Chester Ober 
Elizabeth Clarke 


Cantey McDowell Venable Abbott Norris 


of . rs Mollie Brooks Charles C. Rossire, Jr. 
cans ae ta Cyril S. Tracy George T. Colman 
Glenn Crihfield Anna Heffern — rothy Ames 
Lucile Christina Mellen Rebekah F. Mitchell na Wells 
Adele Norton Lawrence B. Lathrop atharine L. Putnam 
Helen Cronyu Burwell Newton David K. Jackman 
Edna B. Youngs Allan W. Stephens Carolus R. Webb 
Aimee Vervalen C. Marjorie Mhoon T. Lawrason Riggs 
Helen A. Fleck Nellie Kingsley S. Butler Murray, Jr. 


Florence Hoyte 
Mary H. Colton 
Edward W. Gridiey 


Wi 


Leslie ny ag 
Clarence L. Hauthaway 
Stanley Cowden 


Richard A. Reddy 
Esther Parker 
— W. McGurk 
elen Louise Gifford 
Elizabeth Otis 
Kathrine Forbes Liddell 
Virginia W. Jones 
essie McKinney 
ae 
irginia Lyman 
Muriel M. K. E. Douglas 
Irma Jessie Diescher 
Harry E. Ballman 
Eugene C, Wann 
Edith G. Daggett 
Rose C. Goode 


c 
M t A. Dobson 
Mildred C. Jones 
Harold Helm 
Clarissa Rose 
George T. Leach 
F. Austin Cartmell 
Ruth Frost 
Elizabeth A. Gest 
Geraldine Noel 

arjorie Connor 
Isabel Williamson 
Roger M. Smith 
Ruth Margaret Keran 
Walter W. Hood 
Richard de Charms, Jr. 
Dorothy Straine 
Ethel E. Smith 
William Davis Gordon 
Jack Morse 


PHOTOGRAPHS 1. 


Reynold A. Spaeth 
Henry H. Hickman 
Morgan Hebard 

R. Ellison Thompson 
Stanley Cobb 
Joseph S. Webb 
Georgette Mallet 
T. K. Whipple 
Florence R. T. Smith 
Thad R. Goldsberry 
C. B. Andrews 

ohn L. Hopper 
*rances Cora Dudley 
James N. Young 
Ada H. Case 
Winifred Booker 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2 
Clifford H. Lawrence 
Ruth F. Londoner 
Loulon Sloet d’Oldreu- 

tenborgh 
Alice L. Cousens 





BY ALICE JOSEPHINE GOSS, AGE 16 
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NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 








CHAPTERS. 


No. 634. “Jolly Four.” Bessie ee 
President; Howard Rushton, Secretary; four 
members. Address, Fairmont, Neb. 

No. 635. ‘‘Carnation.” Bertha Poole, 
President; Helen McNair, Secretary; four 
members. Address, Cloquet, Minn. 

No. 636. Geoffrey Hawes, President; Clar- 
ence Stevens, Secretary; ten members. Ad- 
dress, 37 Marlborough Ave., Providence, R.I. 

No. 637. ‘* Invincibles.” Prince Wheeler, 
President; Earle Voter, Secretary; fourteen 
members. Address, care of Mrs. ¥ Wheeler, 
Phillips, Me. 

No. 638. Ingle Barr, President; Adela 
Wilson, Secretary; five members. Address, 
1358 Grace Ave., Mt. Lookout, Cincinnati, O. 

No. 639. ‘‘ Indian Club.”” Harriet Maxon, President; Dorothy 
Rogers, Bocossery ; three members. Address, 318 Ogden Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 640. Marion Beiermeister, Secretary; twelvemembers. Ad- 
dress, Corner Tiblits and Bruns- 
wick Aves., Troy, N. Y. 

No. 641. “Night Hawk.” 
George McGill, President; Por- 
ter Haworth, Secretary; eight 
members. Address, 527 Ken- 
wood Terrace, Chicago, fh. 

No. 642. “‘R. M.S.” Michele 
Ticknor, President; Margaret 
Yancey, Secretary; two mem- 
bers. Address, Albany, Ga. 

No. 643. Majel Buckstaff, 
President; six members. Ad- 
dress, roo Algoma St., Oshkosh, 


1s. 











No. 644 “Frisky Four.” 
Elizabeth Flynn, President; four 
members. Address, Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 

No. 645. “The Ping Pong 
Players.” Lucy Keifer, Presi- 
dent; Irma Herman, Secretary ; 
two members. Address, 1621 
M Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

No. 646. “Nature Boys.” 
Herbert Ditterline, President; 
Clarence Green, Secretary ; three 
members. Address, McNoel, Ill. 

No. 647. “Moonbeam.” Janet 
Sayce, President; Mary Matthews, Secretary; four members. 
Address, Kenosha, Wis. 

No. 648. “Sweet Pea.” Mary Rosevear, President; Roland 
Ackerman, Secretary; four members. Address, 162 Engle St., 
Englewood, N. J. 


** HEADING FOR JUNE.” 








or °. » 


“FROM NATURE.” BY ADAM GIMBEL, AGE 9. 


No. 649. ‘‘Liveto Learn.” Dorothy Kuhns, President; Rachel 
Bulley, Secretary; ten members. Address, Canton, 


PRIZE COMPETITION, No. 45. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

Special Cash Prize. To 
any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above- 
named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize 
of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 


Worx 
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BY A. BROOKS LISTER, AGE 9. 





Competition No. 45 will close ~ 
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BY DOROTHY HARDY 
RICHARDSON, 
AGE 16. 


be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two draw- 
ings or photographs by the author. Title, ‘‘ Lullaby.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more than four 
hundred words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with 
not more than two draw- 
ings by the author. Title, 
‘* My Favorite Episode in 
History.”” May be humor- 
ous or serious. 

Photograph. Any size, 
interior orexterior, mounted 
or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ A Sunny Corner.” 

Drawing. India _ ink, 
very black writing-ink, or 
wash (not color), interior 
or exterior. Two subjects, 
‘A Caricature of Some 
Famous Living American ”’ 
and ‘‘ A Heading for Sep- 
tember.” 

Puzzle. Any sort, but 
must be accompanied by 
the answer in full. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, 
neatest, and most complete set of answers to puzzles 
in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

Wild-animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


EvERY contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as “‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who 
must be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution 
is not copied, but wholly the work and idea of the 
sender. If prose, the number of words should also be 

added. These things must not be 

on a separate sheet, but on the con- 
tribution itself—if a manuscript, 

on the upper margin; if a picture, 

on the margin or back. Write or 

draw on one side of the paper only. 

J A contributor may send but one 
At contribution a month—not one 











June 20 (for foreign mem- 

bers June 25). The awards 

will be announced and prize ~\p 
contributions published in Sr. Se 
NICHOLAS for September. 


Verse. To contain not more 


than twenty-four lines, and may “ JUNE.” 


BY EARLE VICKERY, AGE 9. 


of each kind, but one only. Ad- 
LP 


dress all communications : 


The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, 
New York. 








BOOKS AND READING. 





“MY FAVORITE 
PLACE FOR 
READING.” 


THE choosing of the prize- 
winners was, as usual, a 
difficult task. Nearly all 
the papers submitted were excellent, and even 
among the best of them were many showing 
that commonest of faults in young people’s writ- 
ing —affectation. After much re-reading and 
comparison the following young authors were 
selected as prize-winners : 

First Prize, $3.00 worth of books published 
by the Century Co.: Mary Bossom Boss (11), 
St. Joseph, Mo. Second Prize, $2.00 worth of 
books: YSEULTE PARNELL (16), London, Eng- 
land. Third Prize, $1.00 worth of books, Eiiza- 
BETH Q. BoLLEs (17), Cambridge, Mass. Next 
in order came MARIAN GARDNER (12), Chatham, 
N. Y.; Mi_tpRED FLEcK (8), Denver, Colo.; 
and THEODORE Biccs METzGER (15), Elmira, 
N. Y. 

We print the first-prize essay : 


MY FAVORITE PLACE FOR READING. 
BY MARY BLOSSOM BLOSS (AGE II). 


THERE are many, many lovely places for reading, but 
I think mine is one of the loveliest. And now you will 
be curious to know what kind of a nook or corner I 
have for my reading-place. But it is neither nook nor 
corner, but a small house built up in the branches of a 
very large tree. It is down at the end of the yard, and 
stands about ten feet from the ground. You may think 
that it is very inconvenient to reach this little house of 
ours; but that is not so, as there are steps leading up to 
it. Then, when we once get up, there is no possible 
danger of falling, as there is a high board fence all 
around it. On hot summer days, when I want to steal 
away from all the rest of the world and read of gnomes 
and charming fairies, I have only to wave my magic 
wand, and my feet begin to travel, and take me across 
green grass and past yellow and red roses, and beautiful 
red apples, that grow from trees that look as if they 
sprouted right out of fairyland just because they knew I 
was coming, up a flight of stairs, to a hammock that is 
spreading out to catch me; then the tree waves all its 
branches, and a breeze springs up and blows me out of 
the world into fairyland. Oh, how lovely is Prince 
Charming when he steps up and asks me to come to the 
ball to-night. Then away I go dancing and waltzing with 
all the charming princes. 

And there are many others, too, that will invite me 
any time I choose to go to my favorite place for reading. 
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Our competitors will be surprised to learn 
that nearly a third of the papers submitted 
were given up to describing the delights of read- 
ingin a ¢ree/ Out of over a hundred choices 
named, thirty-seven indicated a preference for 
the boughs of a tree or the shade of the woods. 
Next in favor came reading by the fire, in a 
big chair, in a hammock, by a lake or river. 
The attic and the veranda come next, followed 
by library or sitting-room. This would seem 
to indicate that the librarians are making a mis- 
take in setting apart reading-rooms for young 
people. If the young readers themselves are 
to be pleased, the way to provide for their com- 
fort is to secure an orchard of gnarly-armed 
apple-trees, and fit board seats among the 
branches! This for summer. For winter, 
library committees should provide big _fire- 
places, in front of which are cozy rugs and 
large arm-chairs. Possibly thrifty farmers 
might rent their orchards for reading-rooms to 
young summer visitors. 

For the June contest 
three prizes of subscrip- 
tions to St. NicHOoLAs or the same value in 
books will be awarded for the best answers 
to the following question: If you wished to 
lead a boy under sixteen to read good litera- 
ture, what ten books of fiction would you name 
as likely to give him a taste for the best read- 
ing? Answers must be brief, and must be 
received by June 15, 1903. Address Books 
and Reading Department, Sr. NICHOLAS 
MaGazinE, Union Square, New York. Read- 
ers under eighteen years of age may compete. 


THE JUNE CONTEST. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Inclosed you will please find 
my list of books that will be of use to lovers of nature, 
birds, and objects found on the sea-shore. I have read 
nearly all the books, and I think they are interesting and 
very instructive. 

I had the pleasure of spending four years out in the 
country, and one winter in Palm Beach, Florida. I am 
very fond of all nature, and delight in roaming about the 
fields, woods, swamps, and roadsides. 

My favorite departments in the St. NICHOLAS are 
Nature and Science, and Books and Reading. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


I am twenty-three years old—sorry to say, too old to 
take part in the prize competitions. 

Hoping that these books will aid the nature-loving 
readers of the St. NicHo as, I am 


Your interested reader, ADELINE BEYER. 


BOOKS ON LIFE AT THE SEA-SHORE. 


Seaside and Wayside Julia McNair Wright 
Life on the Sea-shore James H. Emerton 
The Common Objects of the Sea-shore 
The Common Shells of the Sea-shore 

Rev. J. G. Wood 


BOOKS ON FLOWERS AND TREES. 


A Guide to the Wild Flowers 
A Guide to the Trees Alice Lounsberry 


How to Know the Wild Flowers 
Mrs. W. S. Dana 


How to Knowthe Ferns Frances Parsons 
Our Ferns and their Haunts William W. Stilson 
Familiar Trees and their Leaves 
Familiar Flowers 
Familiar Life in Field and Forest 
Familiar Features of the Roadside 
F. Schuyler Mathews 


Bird Life Frank M. Chapman 


NeEwTON, N. J. 
DeEaR Epitor: I inclose a list of books for nature 
study. They are not nature stories, but books for refer- 
ence or to aid in classification. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS. 
How to Know the Wild Flowers 
Mrs. W. S. Dana 
Mrs. Dana 
Neltje Blanchan 


How to Know the Ferns 
Nature’s Garden 
TREES. 


A Guide to the Trees Alice Lounsberry 


ANIMALS. 


W. Stone and W.E. Cram 
Mabel O. Wright 


American Animals 
Four-footed Americans 
BIRDS. 

Citizen Bird M. O.Wright and E. Coues 
Birds that Hunt and are Hunted 
Bird Neighbors N. Blanchan. 


INSECTS. 


Every-day Butterflies S. H. Scudder 


GENERAL. 


W. H. Gibson 
Ernest Ingersoll 


Sharp Eyes 

Nature’s Calendar 

ISADORE DOUGLAS 
(age 15). 


Your sincere friend, 


BRIGHTON, MAss. 
DEAR EpITor: I send you the names of three good 
nature books, two of which are flowers and the other a 
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seaside book: “ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by 
Mrs. William Starr Dana; “ According to Season,’’ by 
the same author; and “ Ocean Wonders; a Companion 
for the Seaside,” by William E. Damon. This last book 
was published in 1857, and I don’t know whether it 
could be bought now. It was published by D. Appleton 
& Co. I have used all of these books, and they are really 
good, especially the first-named flower book, which is 
fine. Yours truly, Mary E. HATCH (age 13). 


Let us advise our young naturalists not to 
study the whole animal and vegetable king- 
doms at once! 


THERE is a_ tendency 
among young readers to 
find in one author so much delight that they 
do not care to read any other with the same 
delight. It is said that when Millet was study- 
ing art—the Millet who painted the “ Angelus” 
and many other pictures better than that—he 
worked for a time in the studio of Thomas 
Couture. At length the master advised Millet 
to leave his studio and work for himself, saying 
something like this: “ Be yourself. All these 
students of mine are only little Thomas Cou- 
tures.” In the same spirit you may be sure 
that the really great authors would be the first 
to beg you to read more than one man’s works. 
The very qualities that make a writer great are 
those in which he fs different from his fellows. 
Dickens had who knows how many imitators? 
Who knows who they are? Do not be afraid 
to differ with your “favorite author.” Nearly 
all have their weaker moments, and their works 
that are failures. You can judge the value of 
books by their effect upon you after reading 
them. The best authors are those that send 
you back to real life with an added interest in 
real things. Let your favorite authors, there- 
fore, be those that make you “ do noble things, 
not dream them all day long.” Now, an author 
who pleases you better than any others may not 
be the best for you to read. Pleasure in read- 
ing is not the only object of reading. An author 
who always gives you pleasure may do you less 
good than one who makes you somewhat dis- 
satisfied with yourself; just as the best teachers 
are not always the ones whose class-rooms are 
the most delightful. The severer teacher may 
give you an unpleasant hour that will later lead 
to much pleasanter years. 


“MY FAVORITE 
AUTHOR.” 











THE LETTER-BOX. 





For the beautiful poem in this number entitled 
“ Neighbors,” St. NICHOLAS is really indebted not only 
to Miss Ethel Parton, but equally to Mrs. Martha A. 
Boughton of Brooklyn, New York, who first called our 
attention to the interesting fact that the little “ amiable 
child” was buried so near the resting-place of this famous 
general. And it was from Mrs. Boughton’s suggestion 
that Miss Parton wrote the stately and touching verses 
which are printed on page 737. 





CLEVELAND, O. 

Dear St. NicHotas: I have just started taking St. 
NICHOLAS, although I was received into the League 
some time ago. I find unlimited pleasure in reading 
ae I like tle story of “King Arthur and his 

nights.”” I also like the competitions and 
am especially interested in the stories and ar- 
ticles of the different competitors. The Na- 
ture and Science section has special charms 
for me, as we hope to soon move to the coun- 
try. I remain, 

Your friend and well-wisher, 
Joun I. Tracy. 
MANSFIELD, La. 

DEAR St. NicHOLAs: I have been taking 
you for two years and enjoy reading you so 
much! I especially enjoyed “A Boy of a 
Thousand Years Ago,” and now look forward 
to the next number of “ King Arthur and his 
Knights.” 

I attend Mansfield Female College, which 
is in the northwestern part of Loyisiana. 

We have a good many parties, and also go 
driving out into the country. 

Weare not allowed to play pranks on each 
other, but on Saturday nights we gather for 
a feast or some other amusement. We are 
studying English literature and have just 
finished “ Lady Macbeth.” 

Well, I must close. 

Your devoted reader, 
Du Bots ELDER (age 16). 





NEWSTEAD, GLEN INNES, 
AUSTRALIA. 

Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I am writing to you for the 
very first time. Mother has given you to me for three 
years, and I think you are delightfully interesting and 
nice. The stories in you that I like best are “The 
Boys of the Rincon Ranch,” “Sir Marrok,” “A Boy 
of a Thousand Years Ago,” and “ The Story of Barnaby 
Lee.” 

I have such a beautiful little brown pony called 
“ Lochinvar,” two canaries, and such a pretty tabby-cat — 
only her beauty is quite spoiled by her bad temper and 
jealousy. She won’t let anybody pick her up and play 
with her, and whenever she meets another cat she 
scratches her. I have two brothers at school, and the 
second one is the <:ack shot of the whole school. He 
made a record of twenty bull’s-eyes, one after the other, 
and got such a nice gold medal. It is such fun in the 
holidays! We have grand rides, picnics, and at night, 
sometimes, we go out possum-shooting. 


We used to have such a funnycat. I am afraid you 
would hardly believe me when I say she used to eat the 
rinds of watermelons, and more than once she has been 
caught stealing rock-melons. 

I must close now, dear St. NICHOLAS. 
interested and affectionate little reader, 

MAGDALEN ANDERSON. 


From your 





PoNnTIAC, ILL. 

Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I am a new subscriber and 
think the St. NICHOLAs is very nice. 

I have been reading the letters in the Letter-box and 
think they are very interesting. 

I thought I would write you a letter myself and tell 
you about my dog. 

He is a Scotch collie, and I drive him to a wagon in 
the summer-time and a sled in the winter. I can drive 





A NOVEL DOG-CART. 


him anywhere. His name is Frank; he is three years 
old and very large. 
I send you his picture. The girl inthe wagon is my 
sister Marjorie; she is nine years old. 
Good-by. From 
ABBIE LOUISE LYON (age 10). 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: It occurs to me that the fol- 
lowing, from my seven-year-old son Dayton, is not only 
— with him, but is also sufficiently amusing to be 
told. 

Upon hearing a lady caller say to his aunt that the 
climate of San Francisco was both cold and hot, and that 
the people who stroll on the sunny side of the street are 
ie, while those who walk in the shade on the 
other side are wearing winter overcoats and almost 
freezing, he remarked: “Then why don’t they all walk 
down the middle of the street?” 

TAYLOR G. BROWN. 





We have also received interesting letters from Con- 
stance Edgar, Forest E. Middleton, Rachel C. Embree, 
Nina S. Wetmore, Agnes Gould, John A. O’ Neill, Edna 
D. Hess, Evelyn G. Patch, and others. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 


Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Annapolis; finals, West Point. 
Cross-words: 1. Arrow. 2. Niche. 3. Nouns. 4. About. 5. 
Plump. 6. Owego. 7. Lundi. 8. Ilion. 9. Start. 


Sustractions. Landseer. 1. Bull, dog. 2. Spaniel, spa. + 
Saint Bernard, in. 4. Bloodhound, blood. 5. Mastiff, as. 6. Co! 
lie, lie. 7. Dhole, hole. 8. Terrier, err. 


Nove. Diaconar. Aristophanes. 1. Affuse. 2. Riddle. 3. 
Esteem. 4. Trophy. 5. Lethal. 6. Serene. 7. Crisis. 


ZiczaG. Decoration Day. Cross-words: 1. Dra . 2 Mer- 
cury. 3. Factory. 4. Dorothy. 5. Returns. 6. Instead. 7. 
Thought. 8. Plaudit. 9. Sorrows. 10. Winning. 11. Madness. 
12. Parents. 13. Yearned. 





La-rk, ca-mp, 


Divivep Worps. 1. Pa-il, ca-ne, pane. 2. 
lamp. 3. Bo-ok, co-at, boat. 4. La-ce, ra-ke, lake. 

Zi1Gzac. Memorial Day. 1. Ti-mid-ly. 2. Co-met-ic. 3. Ot- 
tom-an. 4. Pa-rot-id. 5. Pa-rag-on. 6. Po-lit-ic. 7. Mo-ora-ge. 
8. Co-ale-ry. 9. Ar-den-cy. 10. Pe-nan-ce. 11. De-lay-ed. 

Procressive Numericat Enicma. 1. Cur-led. 2. In-ward. 
3. Viol-ate. 4. Imp-rove. 

DiaGonat. America. 1. Ancient. 2. Immense. 3. Clement. 4. 


Gherkin. 5. Bandits. 6. Trounce. 7. Rebecca. 

Connectep Squares. I. 1. Base. 2. Abel. 3. Sell. 4. Ella. 
II. 1. Bear. 2. 3- Asks. 4. Rest. Ill. 1. Aster. 2. 
Shore. 3. Total. 4. . §. Relet. IV. x. Star. 2. Tine. 
3. Anna. 4: Rear. V. 1. Trip. 2 Ride. 3. Idea. 4. Pear. 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 


should be addressed to St. Nicuoras Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 
ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE MarcnH NUMBER were recei 

Bertha B. Janney — “ Allil and Adi””— Joe Carlada— Mary Alice Stevenson — Mollie G.— “‘ Red Rovers’ — Rumsey Hali— 

Dow — Lilian Sarah Burt — Edward Sargent Steinbach— Daniel Milton Miller — Allen West — Esther, 


lor Huyler— 
Hannah T. Thompson — Laura 


Ernest, and Constance — “‘ Johnny Bear” — Mabel, George, and Henri — “ 


3 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 
, before March sth, from ““M. McG.”— Alice Tay- 


Chuck ” — George T. Colman — Marion B. Gifford. 


C4 
Answers TO Puzzies In THE Marcu NuMBER were received, before March rsth, from A. C. Shillaber, 1 — L. Pfeiffer, 1 —S. W. 
Robb, r— Ruth M. Naughton, 5 — Mignonne Parker, 6— E. Russell, 2— M. Crabbe, 2— W. P. Waters, 1 — Irene Williams, 5— C. B. 


Leete, 1 — A. Cruger, r— M. 
Pollock, 1 —G. um, 1 — “ Annabel 
W. English, 1 — Mabel Chapin, 1 — E. A. Madge, 9 — Amelia S. F, 
B. Weinstein, 1o — 


Margaret C. Wilby, 9 — Olive Brush and Sadie 


Gordon, 2— Elizabeth Cellarius, s—S. Hogg, 1— A. G. Gordon, 1— E. Gay, 1—M. Causse, 1 —A. 
Lea,”’ 3 — Louise B. Sloss, 4 — B. 


appan, 1—R. W. Robbins, 1— Florence A. Rideout, 2— 
uson, 10— Dorothy Stoddard, 1o — Eleanor Underwood, 10 — Stella 
ust, 6— William G. Rice, Jr., 4 — Jean and Anna Mackenzie, 2 — 


C. Niven, 1 — A. Gould, 1— P. B. Schnur, 1 — W. E. Perry, 1 — Bessie S. Jones, :—S. Young, 1 — H. B. Barclay, 1 — J. Schools, 1. 


NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another in the order here given, one of the rows of let- 
ters, reading downward, will spell the name of a great 
musical composer, and another row, also reading down- 
ward, will spell a word which forms part of the name of 
one of his most famous compositions. 

1. Belonging to Abram. 2. The surname of a famous 
English admiral. 3. One who is empowered to exam- 
ine manuscripts before they are committed to the press, 
and to forbid their publication if they contain anything 
obnoxious. 4. A thin cord. 5. Ought to. 6. A tit- 
mouse. 7. To take vengeance for. 8. Heaviness. 9. 
To ask. FLORENCE HOYTE (League Member). 


DIAGONAL, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, in the order here given, the diagonal (begin- 
ning with the upper left-hand letter and ending with the 
lower right-hand letter) will spell the name of a pretty 
wild flower. 


CROsS-WORDS: I. A gorgeous insect. 2. Agitated, 


3- Contented. 4. One who deals in books and station- 
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ery. 5. Remarkable. 
able sight. 
nity of a queen. 


6. Made certain. 7. A remark- 
8. Given to trifling. 9. The state or dig- 
WALTER J. SCHLOSS. 


HIDDEN CELEBRITIES. 


ONE name is concealed in each sentence. 

1. The spider’s webs terrify the flies, for so many of 
them manage to avoid them. 

2. A species of bark, Wrightia by name, is very val- 
uable. 

3. Whitney’s cotton-gin was a boon to humanity. 

4. “ When will Laurence come home?” “He is 
home,” responded Martha. 

5. The sahib sent his slave to Mustapha. 

6. All the tunnels on the road are lighted with elec- 
tricity. 

7. The bully struck the little boy, who, crying, ran to 
his mother. 

8. If the poor could obtain enough coal they would be 
happy. 

9. How far can you toss? I and my brother can toss 
quite a distance. 

10. We must have some new tongs without any long 


delay. 
The initials of the ten concealed names will spell the 
name of a famous American. 
HERBERT ALLAN BOAS (League Member). 


768 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the title of a popular book, and my 
finals spell the surname of the author. 

CRoSS-WORDS (of unequal length): 1. Interchange of 
goods. 2. A temporary obstruction. 3. A Biblical 
pame. 4. A round piece used ina game. 5. Anything 
preserved in remembrance. 6. A measure of length. 
7. A prefix signifying half. 8. The very same. 9. A 
guard. EDITH WINSLOW (League Member). 


ILLUSTRATED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 





WHEN the six objects in the above picture have been 
rightly guessed and written one below another, the cen- 
tral letters, reading downward, will spell the surname of 
a man who was known as the “ Last Cocked Hat.” 


NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed 
and written one below another in the order named, the 
initial letters will spell the name of a great general, and 
another row of letters will spell the place where he 
passed the winter of 1777-78. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. Adonor. 2. Fatigued. 3. Trou- 
bled. 4. A city associated with witchcraft. 5. A large 
but cowardly animal. 6. Short poems. 7. An old 
word meaning “a trifle.” 8. A goblin. 9. Exhausted. 
10. A musicalinstrument. 11. A relative. 

SAMUEL P. HALDENSTEIN 
(League Member). 


INSERTIONS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Insert a letter in a small nail, and make 
the staff of life. Answer, Br-e-ad, brad. 

I. Insert a letter in to stagger, and make one who re- 
volts. 2. Insert a letter in a forest, and make a common 
verb. 3. Insert a letter in small quadrupeds, and make 
to chop fine. 4. Insert a letter in expires, and make 








THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ditches. 5. Insert a letter in to discover, and make 
one who is maliciously wicked. 6. Insert a letter in a 
rubber pipe, and make an animal. 7. Insert a letter in 
an Egyptian deity, and make a little green fly. 8. In- 
sert a letter in a landlord, and make to lift. 9. Insert a 
letter in a common name for the mapach, and make a 
punctuation-mark. 10. Insert a letter in to fly aloft, 
and make pertaining to the sun. 

The inserted letters will spell the name of a famous 


battle. DOROTHY FAY. 
WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 1. Tolosecolor. 2. At a distance. 3. A small 
valley. 4. Parts of the head. 
II. 1. Expires. 2. A mental image. 3. Snake- 


like fishes. 4. A girdle. 
M. AND R. KNAPPENBERGER (League Members), 


HIDDEN WORDS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


OnE word is hidden in each sentence. When the 
eleven hidden words (all of the same length) have been 
rightly guessed and written one below another, their 
initials will spell the name of a celebrated French revo- 
lutionist. 

1. At Cairo very fine mosques are to be seen. 

2. Did you have a good night? No; the rooks kept 
me awake. 

3. The monkey nibbled the bun cheerfully. 

4. You can see the railroad from the window. 

5. He cast artful glances in my direction. 

6. When he had found his cap I permitted him to go. 

7. The fly-wheel of this engine is four and a quarter 
feet in diameter. 

8. If you do not succeed, why, then, try again. 

9. When he said that it was silver I derided him. 

10. Since the disaster I very seldom go near the 
place. 


11. He rectified the error. W. N. COUPLAND. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
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1. Opposed with 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 
4. A law. 5. 


firmness. 2. To stay. 3. Courteous. 
A Greek letter. 

II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. An artificial 
watercourse. 2. A legal term meaning ‘‘in another 
lace.” 3. A month of the Jewish calendar. 4. To 
aan 5. Cloth made of flax. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. A spring month. 
Indian meal made into dough and baked. 3. The first 
stomach of ruminants. 4. Sluggish. 5. A musical 
term meaning “ slowly.” 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 


2 


2 


1. Kingly. 


Overjoyed. 3. A young street Arab. 4. In the man- 
ner of atilter. 5. Slowly. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To choose. 
2. The machine of aturner. 3. Air. 4. A game. 5. 
Concise. VASHTI KAYE. 
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“*NOW!’ WHISPERED THE PROFESSOR, INTENSELY.’ 
(See “A Pair of Poachers,” page 775.) 





